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Contents, October, 1941 


For Parents and Educators of 


the Deaf 


Character Building in a School, 
by Lilian Ladd Church............ 
A teacher in the West Virginia School 
describes a long range program in char- 
acter development that was successfully 
tried out in that school. 


October Sunset Lit the Sky 
(Poem), by Harris Taylor...... 
Just returned to New York from a vaca- 
tion and fishing trip in Maine, Dr. Tay- 
lor sends this very attractive greeting to 
his friends. 


A Method of Teaching Science to 
the Deaf, by Hans Elias, Ph.D. 
For several years Dr. Elias taught 
mathematics and natural science in the 
Jewish Institute for the Deaf, Berlin. 
He is now teaching at Middlesex Uni- 
versity. 


Max A. Goldstein, M.D................. 


A tribute to one of America’s great edu- 
cators of the deaf, who died July 27. 


The Teacher Across the Hall...... 


Out of door celebrations for October are 
suggested. Young teachers are advised 
to take advantage of every opportunity 
to observe the work of more experienced 
instructors of the deaf. And we are in- 
troduced to Beatrice Becket, who took 
speech teaching too seriously, and to 
Alvera, who was afraid of angels. 


The Parents Talk It Over............ 


A hard of hearing boy in public school 
is making good progress by the help 
of both portable and non-portable hear- 
ing aids, and by plenty of coaching out- 
side of school. A little girl who lost her 
hearing after she had learned to speak 
is also holding her own in public school. 


Comparison of Sentence Struc- 
ture of Deaf and Hearing Chil- 
dren, a Report by Fritz and 
Grace Moore Heider.............. 
This completes the series of abstracts of 
the psychological monographs published 
by the Clarke School Research Depart- 
ment in 1940. 
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The Auditory Outlook for 
Hard of Hearing 


More About Hearing Aids, by 
Karl Singewald 
The discussion concerning prescription 
of hearing aids continues. This time, a 
hard of hearing man living in Baltimore 
offers his point of view. 
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Ideals and Standards for Au- 
diometers and Hearing Aids, 
by Norman A, Watson, Ph.D... 
The standards which should be applied 
to electrical hearing aids and to instru- 
ments for measuring hearing are 
clarified by a staff member of the de- 
partment of physics, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


Busman’s Holiday, Il, by Harriet 
ee ae Ae 
The Associate Editor of the Votta Re- 
view describes a little tour among the 
hard of hearing of Southern California. 


Frightened by a Boy with a Sheet 
Over His Head, by John A. 
Ferrall 
Hearing is just a toy, in John Ferrall’s 
category of necessary faculties, and lack 
of hearing is nothing to be scared about. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


From introverts to scophobiacs, Molly 
skips blithely around; and her corre- 
spondents hop from New Jersey and 
Massachusetts to Melbourne, Australia. 


With the Lip Reading Class, 
Exercises by Jane B. Walker.. 


A well known and highly experienced 
teacher of lip reading in New York City 
offers some practice material based on 
every day, conversational speech. 


General 
Our Miscellany 


Kernels, compiled by A. H. Da- 
mon 
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Summer Meeting, 1942 


It has already been announced that the next Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held in New York, 
in the summer of 1942. The dates selected are June 22 to 26, inclusive. Early pros- 
pects indicate that the meeting will be distinctive and of exceptional interest. 

President Gruver has appointed committees with the Summer Meeting in mind, 
and is calling upon several of them for reports of an unusual type, consisting mainly 
of recommendations. These recommendations are to be discussed and acted upon 
by the members at the Summer Meeting, and should provide splendid incentive to 
progress along the lines of the Association’s first purpose: “to aid schools for the 
deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech reading.” 

Dr. C. D. O'Connor, Superintendent of the Lexington School for the Deaf, has 
associated with him on the Summer Meeting Committee the heads of all of the schools 
for the deaf in the New York City area. Active cooperation on the part of this out- 
standing group will assure both a good attendance and the availability of stimulating 
ideas and materials. In the near future Dr. O’Connor will name important subcommit- 
tees, including one on advance registration and accommodations. It is not too early 
for teachers, parents, and friends of the deaf to begin making definite plans for at- 
tendance at the Summer Meeting. 





Association Committees, 1941-1942 


Executive: 
Harris Taylor, Chairman 
T. C. Forrester 
Clara E. Newlee 


Finance: 
Harris Taylor, Chairman 
John Yale Crouter 
Olive A. Whildin 


Membership: 
Mary E. Numbers, Chairman 
John R. Wells, Secretarv 
“The Associates’—a grsup of teachers to 
represent the Association in all schools 
for the deaf 


Use of Hearing: 
Margaret Bodycomb, Chairman 
Gordon Berry 
Vern O. Knudsen 
Horace Newhart 
Mary E. Numbers 
Cc. D. O’Connor 
Gertrude Van Adestine 


Lip Reading: 
Lula M. Bruce, Chairman 
Sophia Alcorn 
Esther C. Howes 
Enfield Joiner 


Marianna Macomber 


The personnel of the Committee on Speech will be announced in an early number. 


Note: The President of the Association is, ex-officio, a member of every committee. 


Summer Meeting, 1942: 
C. D. O’Connor, Chairman 
T. C. Forrester 
Mildred Groht 
Harriet F. McLaughlin 
Hanna Miller 
Victor O. Skyberg 
Harris Taylor 
Josephine Timberlake 
Matie E, Winston 


Professional Co-operation: 
A. C. Manning, Chairman 
Lula M. Bruce 
Rachel Dawes Davies 
Rhoda Olds Samoore 
Katherine Van Dusen 


Melville Bell Memorial: 
T. C. Forrester, Chairman 
John Yale Crouter 
Jennie M. Henderson 


Summer School, 1942: 
Cc. D. O’Connor, Chairman 
Harris Taylor 
Josephine Timberlake 


Pre-school Work: 
Mary C. New, Chairman 
Helen Schick Lane 
Sister Maura 
Margaret Scyster 
Doris Wood 
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racter Building in a 


School 








By Litian Lapp CuurcH 


How the Program Was Begun 
TB years ago a paper on Charac- 


ter Building was read before the 

Teachers’ Club of the West Virginia 
School. It offered statements and sugges- 
tions somewhat as follows: 

The building of character in the students 
is a challenge to every teacher and admin- 
istrator in a state institution such as ours. 
Incidental or accidental methods seldom 
make good citizens of our children or those 
entrusted to our care. If left to themselves, 
they may be led away from the idea and the 
practice of good citizenship. 

What, then, shall! the children be taught? 
Patriotism 

The children should be given a new con- 
cept of patriotism. They must learn that 
patriotism implies service. It means not 
only learning how to vote intelligently, but 
being willing to stand for the right even 
at the expense of personal popularity or a 
job. They must learn that education is 
part of one’s service to one’s country; that 
we seek education not in order to avoid 
hard work but in order to render more 
service. 

Respect for Law and Order 

The children should learn a new respect 
for law and order. They must learn that 
law is protection rather than punishment. 
They must learn that one who wilfully 
transgresses the law becomes a traitor to 
his country. 

Personal Ideals 

The children must be given high per- 
sonal ideals. They must learn that morality 
is conduct, not just what one believes, and 
that it involves a choice of conduct. They 
must learn that one who continually chooses 


what he believes to be the better course 
will grow in strength of moral character; 
that morality consists in mastering one’s 
own desires and passions if they conflict 
with the welfare of other persons. 
Thrift 

They must learn that thrift begets self 
respect and self control. 
Tolerance 

They should be shown that narrow 
mindedness is to be avoided; but that at 
the same time extreme broad mindedness 
may be carried so far that it becomes a 
form of narrow mindedness. 


The Teachers’ Opportunity 


We have the responsibility for teaching 
our pupils to appreciate the ideals that have 
inspired lives of service throughout the 
ages. We have the opportunity to teach 
them how to live as well as how to earn a 
living. 

Too often, the courses in technical train- 
ing we give our pupils offer very little op- 
portunity for character development. No 
matter what an individual’s earning capac- 
ity is, no matter how clever or proficient 
he may be, if he has not learned self con- 
trol, self reliance and honesty, he stands 
a poor chance of making his way in the 
world. If, on the other hand, he has 
learned to be prompt, industrious, orderly 
and courteous, is willing to cooperate, and 
is able to decide wisely in an emergency, 
he stands a better chance of getting and 
holding a job than the boy who stood high 
in his classes but lacked those necessary 
qualities. 

In 1928, the school system in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, adopted a plan for character 
development. Twelve slogans were selected, 
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one for each school year for twelve years. 
Efforts were made to enlist the interest 
and cooperation of local clubs, newspapers, 
civic organizations, ministers. After they 
had gone through the whole series of slo- 
gans, they began again with the first one. 
The idea has been a great success. 


A Cooperative Plan 


Why could we not try a similar plan in 
our school? We have a list of desirable 
qualities that we include in our report 
cards, to indicate whether a pupil’s charac- 
ter growth has been satisfactory or the re- 
verse. These words are more or less un- 
derstood by the pupils, but very little has 
been done by the teachers to interpret them 
in a practical way. 

Why not start some team work, with 
everyone in the administrative department 
and other departments “playing the game 
with the children”? The Art Department 
exhibits the work of the pupils on bulletin 
boards hung in a conspicuous place on 
the first floor. Why not have bulletin 
boards on every floor? Why not select 
slogans to be illustrated, changing the slo- 
gan every six weeks? Let the children bring 
clippings that illustrate the slogans; let 
them write paragraphs, verses, jingles. Let 
the teachers and supervisors report observa- 
tions that show practical application of 
each slogan in the classroom, the shop or 
the dormitory. 

Concerted and systematic work in char- 
acter building could thus be interspersed 
with the regular program. 


Practical Application 


This plan was put into practice for the 
balance of the year. Words were selected 
indicating five qualities of character on 
which the children are graded in their re- 
ports: Cooperativeness; Courtesy; De- 
pendableness; Industry; Initiative. 

These words were printed in large black 
letters, on yellow strips of cardboard 4 x 
20 inches, one for each of the five remain- 
ing six-week periods of the school year. 
They were distributed, one at a time, to 
the teachers in the intermediate and senior 
departments, who placed them on bulletin 
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boards and collected selections of original 
work to illustrate them. The best of these 
contributions were sent to the principal for 
publication in the school paper. 

For example, in one history class, ten 
minutes was given the pupils to write a 
list of historic examples of dependableness. 
The winner received a small award. Her 
contribution was as follows: 


Some Examples of Dependableness 


We all should try to be dependable because 
many people depend on us. 

Mr. Roth depends on us to obey him. 

George Washington depended on his soldiers to 
capture the Hessians in New Jersey. 

Eli Whitney depended on the cotton gin to take 
the seeds from the cotton. 

Paul Revere depended on his horse to carry 
him so he could tell the people that the British 
were coming. 

Benjamin Franklin depended on the French 
people to send help to our country. 

Columbus depended on Queen Isabella to give 
him some ships. 

The Pilgrims depended on the “Mayflower” 
to bring them to America. 

The Dutch people depended on Henry Hud- 
son to discover land for them in America. 

The people in the north depended on Abe 
Lincoln to make the slaves free. 

The United States depended on its soldiers 
to help win the World War. 

Dr. Krause depends on the cook to prepare 
our meals. 

The teachers depend on us to do things when 
we are told to do them. 

We depend on Mr. Judy to fix our shoes. 

Dr. Krause depends on Mr. Roth to be the 
head of our school and keep it in order. 

We depend on Mr. Drake for our bread. 

Our mothers and fathers depend on us to be 
good girls and boys and to study hard in 
school. 

The Dionne Quintuplets depended on Dr. Da- 
foe to take care of them. 

The people of the U. S. depend on President 
Roosevelt to keep up the laws. 

We depend on all the farmers to get our food. 


BevERLY GAWTHROP. 


Illustrations Helped 


The art teacher displayed posters to il- 
lustrate each type of conduct as it was em- 
phasized during the year. The posters were 
worked out by the pupils, and each bore an 
appropriate caption. For instance, to illus- 
trate Courtesy, a boy and girl were seated 
at desks looking attentively forward as if 
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at a teacher, and underneath was printed, 
“It is courteous to pay strict attention.” 
To illustrate /ndustry, a girl sat studying 
a book that lay open on her desk; and the 
caption was, “You cannot expect to suc- 
ceed without a great deal of study and 
hard work.” An illustration for /nitiative 
showed an attractive, well dressed girl, evi- 
dently a leader, beckoning her friends in 
the background to join her. Underneath 
was the suggestion: “Start things yourself. 
Be a good leader. Always be glad to take 
part in things.” 

No special time was allotted to teach or 
explain these ideas. Whenever a teacher 
saw an opportunity to make a practical ap- 
plication of the current slogan, he paused 
long enough to take advantage of it. Un- 
expected examples or illustrations cropped 
up in arithmetic, history, geography, or al- 
most any subject, and were always received 
with interest by the pupils. The pupils 
themselves reminded one another of for- 
getfulness of some slogan or another. At 
first there was more or less amusement 
over being caught in a discourteous act, or 
failure to cooperate, but later in the year 
these matters were taken more seriously. 

A teacher in the vccational department 
reported an incident which occurred in his 


shop. The whistle for dismissal had 
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blown, and one of the boys jumped to his 
feet hurriedly and began to put on his 
coat. Another boy pointed to the word 
Cooperativeness on the bulletin board, and 
reminded him that it meant “help each 
other.” Without hesitation, the first boy 
removed his coat and set to work to help 
put away the tools and set the room in or- 
der. Neither boy knew that the teacher 
was watching them. 

At the last departmental meeting of the 
year, teachers were given questions in re- 
gard to the character building program 
and were invited to make comments in 
favor of it or against it. 

“What is the general attitude of the pu- 
pils to the character building program? 

“Have you any suggestions to make as 
to the literary responses as a result of 
the slogans? 

“What help have the posters been to 
the pupils? Have they been useful in clari- 
fying the mottoes? 

“In the athletic sports, drills or games, 
have you observed on the part of the pupils 
any practical applications of the slogans? 

“In the social and literary clubs, have 
there been applications of the slogans?” 

It was unanimously agreed that results 
could be more definitely determined by 

(Continued on page 634) 





OCTOBER SUNSET LIT THE SKY 
A Rondel of Autumn 


By Harris Taylor 


October sunset lit the sky 

And was reflected to the trees. 

It there remained, because one sees 
The colors on the leaves still lie. 
In beauty reds and yellows vie 

When rustled by the passing breeze. 
October sunset lit the sky 

And was reflected to the trees. 


How oft we ask the reason why 

Relentless Nature still decrees: 

The things on earth that greatly please 
Are grandest when they start to die. 
October sunset lit the sky 

And was reflected to the trees. 
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A Method of Teaching Science 
to the Deaf 


By Hans E tas, Ph. D. 


Making the Use of Speech Attractive 


N a previous paper, “Enriching Our 
| Children’s Minds,”! I maintained that 

it is possible, and hence necessary, to 
develop the mental abilities of the deaf to 
the highest potentiality. Deaf persons are 
handicapped in only one sector of human 
culture, and the majority of the achieve- 
ments of the human mind are accessible to 
them. It would be cruel to concentrate all 
our efforts on just that one sector in which 
the deaf are handicapped. This unilateral 
education, centering around speech and lip 
reading, has the effect of keeping the de- 
velopment of language on a low standard, 
because, through over-emphasis, it becomes 
tedious and lacks content. 

It is my conviction, supported by experi- 
ence, that the more academic subject mat- 
ter we teach the deaf child, by means of the 
oral method, the more we stimulate him to 
speak, and the more we enrich his vocabu- 
lary. And as our subject matter departs 
from everyday life, the more words we have 
to use which cannot be translated into ges- 
ture. We then compel the deaf student to 
use speech, because we lead him into a 
sphere in which speech is the most conveni- 
ent means of expression, even for the deaf. 


Raising the Cultural Standard 


We shall increase tremendously the deaf 
person’s happiness and ability to manage 
life, if we train his intelligence and raise 
his cultural standard. As an example, | 
shall give the text of five physics lessons. 
The experiments are carried out with very 
simple equipment, which even the poorest 
institution can easily afford, and which 
may be made in the school workshop by 
the students themselves. 

The text describing the experiments is 








1VOLTA Review, 43:2, February, 1941. Reprinted 
under the title, “Skill or Intelligence?” 
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worded in simple language, mimeographed, 
and distributed to the students at the be- 
ginning of the lesson. The students read it 
sentence by sentence. The construction of 
each sentence is analyzed, unknown words 
are explained, and speech exercises are 
built around the new vocabulary. In the 
first two sample lessons appear the words 
force, friction, to conclude, to observe, to 
charge, to attract, to repel, to suspend. 
These few examples show how many situa- 
tions a simple scientific text provides for 
learning new expressions, if each new word 
is fully illustrated and explained. Take any 
one of these words, and you will find how 
many interesting things may be told about 
their various meanings. 


Vocabulary Growth Made Interesting 

Of course, an intelligent teacher will not 
overfeed his students with too many new 
words. He will formulate the text of his les- 
sons according to the intelligence and pre- 
vious education of his class. Each new ex- 
pression can in one way or another be 
explained or simplified by words belonging 
to a more simple vocabulary. From time 
to time, there may be a lesson which does 
not introduce new words, but establishes 
those previously learned, as in the third les- 
son of our example. The lessons, carefully 
prepared by an experienced instructor of 
the deaf, who is master of the subject mat- 
ter and who knows the vocabulary and the 
intellectual capacities of his class, make the 
growth of vocabulary more interesting. 
Words which could be introduced with 
great difficulty in a reading lesson become 
clear and fascinating as they appear in con- 
nection with an interesting, tangible and 
visible phenomenon. 

After the description of one step of the 
experiment has been read, a student car- 
ries it out, without help, if possible, other- 
wise with the aid of his classmates, or. 
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as a last resort, with the teacher’s help. The 
student must deduce the procedure from 
the text. Thus, the experiment, worked out 
step by step from the written text, unrolls 
itself as a whole under the pupil’s eyes. 
The third, and most necessary, step is the 
explanation. Each major paragraph ends 
with the question Why? This is the mo- 
ment in which the students have to think 
autonomously. They must find the reason 
and explain it in spoken words. This is 
indeed an occasion where deaf pupils like 
to speak, when they are proud that they 
can express their thoughts in words. For 
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in these simple but scientific reflections the 
pupils must think by themselves, reason- 
ably and logically. Here speech is not repe- 
tition of memorized texts or commonplaces, 
but expression of one’s very own thoughts. 

After the explanation, a short period fol- 
lows in which students are asked whether 
they remember having observed similar or 
analogous phenomena. This period is usual- 
ly one of very animated discussion among 
the members of the class. 

As an example, the first three lessons of 
a course on electricity are given, in which 
the steps described above are evident. 


1. Frictional Electricity 


We rub a hard rubber fountain pen with a woolen cloth, or rub the pen over a coat 
sleeve. The pen now attracts small bits of paper, hair, threads, etc. Is the fountain 
pen magnetic? No. A magnet attracts only iron and steel. The pen has an attractive 
force. This attractive force is called electricity. 

We rub a rubber comb over the sleeve, or rub it with a cloth. It, too, attracts small 


bodies. Why? 


When I comb my hair with a rubber comb, my hair is attracted by the comb. Why? 
We rub a stick of sealing-wax. It is being electrified. How can you prove it? 
We rub a glass rod with a silk cloth. The glass rod is electrified. Prove it. 


2. Positive and Negative Electricity 
Let us repeat the first experiment, observing everything very exactly. The fountain 
pen is rubbed. It attracts small bits of paper. The fountain pen is electrically charged. 
The bits of paper are not electrically charged. Bodies charged with electricity attract 


bodies not charged with electricity. 


The bits of paper hang to the fountain pen. Suddenly one of them jumps away; then 
another one; finally all the bits of paper jump away. Why? 





The bits of paper were in contact with the electrified pen. The pen gave some of its 
charge to the bits of paper. Thus the bits of paper have been electrically charged by 
the fountain pen. (Or they have obtained an electric charge.) They are no longer 
void of electricity. Hence, the pen no longer attracts them. The fountain pen now 
repels them. We conclude: Electrically charged bodies repel bodies electrically charged. 

We suspend a bit of paper on a silk thread. We rub the pen. The pen attracts the 
paper. For a while, the pen holds it. But suddenly the pen repels it. The paper now 
drops from the pen. Why? 


3. Positive and Negative Electricity 
Continued 

We repeat the last experiment, and rub a glass rod with a silk cloth. We bring the 
rod near the electrically charged, suspended paper. What do you expect? 

The contrary happens. The electrified glass rod attracts the electrically charged 
paper. Why? Wait a moment. You will understand it soon. 

We charge two suspended bits of paper with an electrified fountain pen. We 
bring them near each other. They repel each other. Why? 

We then charge two suspended bits of paper with an electrified glass rod. They 
repel each other. Why? 
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We now charge one suspended bit of paper with a fountain pen, and another one 
with a glass rod. We bring them near each other. They attract each other. Why? Do 


you understand now? 


There are two kinds of electricity: 


Glass electricity and rubber electricity 
Positive electricity and negative electricity 
+- electricity and — electricity 


Unlike electrifications attract each other. 


Like electrifications repel each other. 


12. Electricity Flows’ 


Aunt Emma has a baby. She bathes it in a baby’s bathtub. After the baby has 
been dried, she asks Nancy to empty the tub. Nancy gets a pan and begins to empty 


it by dipping the water out with a pan. 


“Don’t be stupid,” says Aunt Emma. “Don’t you see the draining tube?” 
She puts a pail underneath the tub, and drains the water out through the tube. 


“Watch it,” says Aunt Emma. 


Nancy watches how the pail is filled. Now it threatens to run over. Nancy cries, 


“The water is going to run over.” 


Aunt Emma arrives in time to lift up the draining tube. The water stops. 


Can you explain this? 


Water flows from higher to lower levels. There must be a difference in height to 


produce a current, or stream, of water. 


In the mountains near the ocean, there 
is a lake, 1,000 feet above sea level. A brook 
leads from the lake into the ocean. 


A body is electrically charged to 100 
Volts. We connect it with the earth by 
means of a wire.® The potential of the 
earth is 0. 





Water flows from above downward. It 
flows from higher points to lower points, 
finally into the sea. 


2We now jump over eight lessons and give, as ex- 


amples, two lessons on the electric current. Com- 


parison with simple, plausible phenomena will simplify 
the understanding of difficult things. After an ex- 
planation of the terms potential and resistance in pre- 
ceding lessons, we discuss the causes of the electrical 
current. 


®Take for the experiment a long, thin wire of 
constantan or nickelin, or a wooden stick. 


The electricity flows from points of high- 
er potential to points of lower potential, 
finally into the earth. 

Hook up the following circuit: 





1l0¢ 








Measure the decrease of voltage from 
point to point. 
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13. Cireuits—Resistance in Series 


The line voltage in our town is 220 v. We have some old bulbs for 110 v. Can we 
use them here? Let us try! The first bulb we use burns out. Can you find a way of 
using the old bulbs without burning them out? 


In the mountain near the ocean, there are 


two lakes, one 2,000 feet above sea level, 
the other 1,000 feet above sea level. 


A brook flows from the first lake into 
the second lake. Another brook flows from 
the second lake into the ocean. 


How great is the total fall or total differ- 
ence in height between the first lake and 
the ocean? 


How great is the fall or difference in 
height between the first lake and the sec- 
ond lake? (in the first brook? ) 


How great is the fall or difference in 
height between the second lake and the 
ocean? (in the second brook? ) 


This great difference in height has been 
divided in half by putting the two brooks 


in series. 


We try to use the old bulbs by putting 
one behind the other—by putting them in 
series. 













How great is the total voltage or total 
difference in potential of the circuit? 


How great is the voltage or difference in 
potential in the first bulb? 


How great is the voltage or difference in 
potential in the second bulb? 


The great voltage—difference in potential 
—of the line has been divided in half by 


putting the two bulbs in series. 





SOMETHING LEARNED FROM THE WAR 


If there is anything to be learnt from war it is that what was good enough fifty 
years ago, ten years ago or even one year ago is not good enough today. The standards 
of yesterday are almost obsolete—progress, the evolution of new principles in accordance 
with modern ideas allied to hard work, is essential for success. 


Teachers, more probably than any one else, tend to be conservative, and possibly in 


nothing more so than in the case of methods. 
remarked, an “attitude of mind” which tends to warp judgment. . 


It is, as an experienced teacher once 
. . It is not altogether 


true that what one person can do another person can do equally well; but it is true that 
it is fatally easy to accept for one’s self and one’s school, either from ignorance or 
indifference, a standard of attainment which is far below the best that can be reached. 


—The Teacher of the Deaf, England, April, 1941. 
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Max A. Goldstein, M. D. 


April 19, 1870—July 27, 1941 


OTHING could be easier than to 
N compile a long list of the achieve- 

ments and interests of this distin- 
guished otologist, so prominent in work for 
the deaf in the United States; nothing more 
difficult than to give on paper an idea of 
the vivid and colorful personality that made 
his influence possible and effective. 

At the time of Dr. Goldstein’s graduation 
from the Missouri Medical College in 1892, 
Dr. Adam Politzer, Dr. Victor Urbant- 
schitsch, and their associates at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna were among the world’s 
leaders in the field of otology. Their 
interest extended far beyond the boundaries 
of specialized medicine, and carried over 
into social and educational work for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. A period of 
work under their direction, followed by 
clinical study in Berlin, Strassburg, and 
London, planted and rooted in the brilliant 
young student the desire for professional 
progress and the sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the handicapped that those who knew 
him in later years recognized as among his 
outstanding characteristics. 

It seems incredible that a man only 
twenty-six years old could have founded a 
journal to serve a highly specialized field 
of medical practice and secured recognition 
for it among his colleagues. Yet The 
Laryngoscope, established by Dr. Goldstein 
in 1896 and managed and edited by him 
for the rest of his life, stands as such an 
achievement. A writer in that publication 
says: “Its fifty-one volumes are an histori- 
cal record of the progress of modern inter- 
national otolaryngology. But few names 
that have enriched the literature of this 
specialty are missing from its pages, and 
it was Dr. Goldstein’s pride that this jour- 
nal was read in every civilized part of the 
world.” 

In 1914 Dr. Goldstein established Central 
Institute for the Deaf. Beginning with only 
four little pupils, and never reaching an en- 
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rollment of more than 125 deaf children 
at one time, the school has nevertheless ex- 
erted a widespread influence, because it 
placed renewed emphasis on oral work at 
a time when that emphasis was greatly 
needed; because it maintained a teacher 
training department that helped to raise 
preliminary educational standards for 
teachers; because it enabled Dr. Goldstein 
to quicken the interest of the public and of 
his medical colleagues by means of object 
lessons; and because, with the school as a 
background, Dr. Goldstein’s statements 
could no longer be dismissed, by educators 
of the deaf who disagreed with him, as 
those of an enthusiastic but inexperienced 
theorist. He was a real teacher. Before a 
critical audience, he could get from a deaf 
child the responses and results that he pre- 
dicted. No one could watch him working 
with children without realizing the depth 
and sincerity of his love for them. Like 
the children, one responded wholeheartedly 
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to the charm of his personality on such 
occasions. 

Dr. Goldstein was always on the lookout 
for improved methods of helping the deaf 
toward normalcy. He would seize upon, 
experiment with, speak enthusiastically 
about, and discard with bewildering rapid- 
ity various kinds of electrical devices, both 
visual and auditory. It was never safe to 
say, “This appliance is in use at Central 
Institute.” Perhaps it was—last year. 

Not profound, but lightning quick in his 
thinking, disconcertingly outspoken in de- 
bate, fluent and easy: in manner before an 
audience, he was often at his best in extem- 
poraneous speaking. His voice was excep- 
tionally clear, pleasant, and resonant. When 
other speakers were depending upon public 
address systems to help get their ideas 
across, Dr. Goldstein would move away 
from the microphone, face his audience 
with one hand in his pocket, and without 
the least apparent effort, maintain the in- 
terest of listeners in the farthest corner of 
the room. His demonstrations were enthusi- 
astic and to the point, their application was 
practical, and the enthusiasm was con- 
tagious. An illustration comes to mind 
—an incident of the International Con- 
ference on the Education of the Deaf, in 
London, 1925. Dr. Goldstein, absorbed in 
his subject, ran past the time allotted him 
on the program. The chairman, responsible 
for the introduction of other speakers, wor- 
ried about it for a few minutes, and then 
gently interrupted, suggesting that Dr. 
Goldstein adjourn to another room with 
those members of the audience who wished 
further discussion of his subject, while the 
general meeting in the auditorium pro- 
ceeded. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” said the doctor, and 
smilingly withdrew, but it is doubtful that 
the chairman’s embarrassment was lessened, 
for fully two-thirds of the audience fol- 
lowed! 

In 1917 Dr. Goldstein founded the So- 
ciety of Progressive Oral Advocates, later 
re-named the National Forum on Deafness 
and Speech Pathology. He was elected 
President, and served in that capacity un- 
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til his death. He also was President, at 
different times, of the three leading otologi- 
cal societies, receiving from one of them, 
the “Triological,” its Gold Medal for Dis- 
tinguished Service. Still another presidency 
which he held was that of the St. Louis 
Art League; and his native city also hon- 
ored him, in 1933, with its Second Annual 
Award for Distinguished Service. He in- 
terested himself in the hard of hearing as 
well as the deaf, maintaining lip reading 
courses for them at Central Institute, help- 
ing them establish the St. Louis League for 
the Hard of Hearing, serving on the gov- 
erning Board of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

His passionate interest in speech was in- 
dicated in many ways. He served two terms 
as a Director of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and one as President of the American 
Speech Correction Association. He main- 
tained a speech correction department at 
Central Institute. He studied cases of 
aphasia, cleft palate cases, cases in which 
the larynx had been removed. A visiting 
foreigner once told of finding him pacing 
the floor and proclaiming that all speech 
theories—everybody’s—had been upset, be- 
cause he had discovered a man who could 
speak with perfect intelligibility, although 
he had no tongue. And he had a phono- 
graphic record of the man’s speech to prove 
itd 

Mrs. Goldstein tells a story which illus- 
trates to the nth degree the doctor’s un- 
quenchable enthusiasm for speech prob- 
lems, and which cannot fail to arouse the 
admiration of all who hear it. Fifteen 
minutes after his first stroke, last January, 
realizing that his own speech had become 
affected, he said that he wished he could 
have a phonographic record of it. Then, 
making a special effort to speak clearly, he 
remarked: “Now I will know better how to 
advise others.” It is pleasant to know that 
in a short time his own speech became en- 
tirely normal again. 

“Dr. Goldstein,” says the July Laryngo- 
scope, “could easily have filled his days 
with the usual experiences of the busy prac- 

(Continued on page 632) 
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October Is A Special Month 
EAR Faithful Readers (if there are 
1) any): 

October, like May, is such a won- 
derful month outdoors that we urge you 
to be outdoors with your pupils as often 
as you can. 

The children can learn the names of the 
fall flowers they do not already know. 
They can gather empty birds’ nests, and 
cocoons, and enjoy the 
beauty of the trees, 
and gather leaves as 
they fall. Younger chil- 
dren will enjoy mak- 
ing wreaths, and leaf 
chains. Older classes, 
learning about differ- 
ent trees, will like to 
paste leaves in a note- 
book, with the name of 
the tree from which 
they came. They will 
be interested in bird 
migration — which 
birds go first, etc. 

Even the youngest children can plant 
crocus bulbs in a sunny spot, where they 
can watch for the flowers next spring. If 
each of the younger pupils can plant a bulb 
or seed in his own little flower pot, take it 
into the school room and be responsible 
for its care, the experience will be worth- 
while. 

We have found that it is hard for small 
deaf children to understand seasonal 
changes in weather. In our school, the 
moment it is spring, the tiny children ex- 





pect it to turn warm, and on September 
twenty-first they demand cold weather. It 
takes a lot of patient explaining, a good 
deal of calling their attention to “the weath- 
er today,” to convince them that “It grows 
cold in the fall.” A daily weather chart 
helps. Also the children can look at the 
school thermometer outside a window. 


October Is a Month to Enjoy 


There are the special days to celebrate, 
too. While Columbus Day, on October 
twelfth, is of more interest to advanced 
pupils, even the primary children can cele- 
brate it in Assembly in their own way. 
They can “sing” America, and pledge al- 
legiance to the flag; and two or three chil- 
dren can show pictures of the explorer, and 
his ship, and say a few words about them. 

For advanced pupils and hard of hear- 
ing groups we recommend the suggestions 
in the following books: 

Plays for Any Child—Ursula Payne. 

The Book of Holidays—Walter McSpad- 
den. 

True Story of Christopher Columbus— 
E. S. Brooks. 

Poems by Lowell, Tennyson, and Joaquin 
Miller. 

Of course the grand climax of the month 
is Halloween, and we 
hope that if the weather 
permits, you will cele- 
brate Halloween out- 
doors, too. After all, Hal- 
loween was originally cel- 
ebrated outdoors. If you 
wish a party indoors, lat- 
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er, at least let the children frolic outside in 
their Halloween suits, and have a long pro- 
cession about the school grounds, if possi- 
ble. 

Older pupils like the old stories about 
Halloween, but little 
tots often get fright- 
ened, we have learned, 
unless they are sure it 
is play. So when we 
are deluged with ques- 
tions about ghosts and 
witches we try not to 
go into it deeply. Luck- 
ily, the movies the chil- 
dren have seen, and 
the story books some 
of them have read have made it easy for us 
to tell them ghosts and witches are not real, 
but we like to play they are, on Halloween. 

Other October birthdays to observe in 
Assembly are: 

William Penn (1644-1788)—October 14th. 

True Stories of Great Americans—R. S. 
Holland (Macmillan) : 

True William Penn—S. G. Fisher (Lip- 
pincott). 

Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919). 

Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt 
Herman Hagedorn. 


Letters to His Children (Scribners). 








Letter From an Old Hand to Her 
Young Sister, Who is a Teacher in 
Another School 


(Names are fictitious) 
Dear Sis: 

I’ve been so proud of you lately. I heard 
such good reports of you from your prin- 
cipal, who told me you were a very promis- 
ing young teacher. Therefore your last 
letter was a disappointment. This is what 
you said in it: 

“Yesterday all Ann Sorber’s pupils and 
all mine were taken out for their hearing 
tests. The principal told Ann and me to go 
upstairs to observe in Mrs. Tyson’s class 
for an hour. 

“We didn’t care much about going, for 
we could have used the time to correct test 
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papers, but the principal insisted. She 
thinks the sun rises and sets in all Mrs. 
Tyson does. Anyway, we were sent to 
observe passive voice. 


“The dumb thumps I have this year will 
never get to passive voice before they’re 
eighty, so I just took a good rest. I’m 
afraid I yawned, once or twice, because I 
couldn’t get interested, somehow. 


“But Ann Sorber has opinions of her 
own. This is her second year of teaching, 
just like mine, and Ann taught passive 
voice last year, and has it this year, too. 
Ann thinks she has found a short cut. She 
told Mrs. Tyson frankly her methods 
wouldn’t work with the children Ann has. 
She tried to tell her about what she is do- 
ing, but Mrs. Tyson shut up like a clam, 
then, and the time was up, pretty soon, so 
we said good-bye and thanks and came 
downstairs. | told Ann I suppose we should 
have thanked her, with a little more fervor, 
even if we didn’t get much out of the 
observation, but Ann said what for? We 
didn’t agree with her! 

“Not that she didn’t get wonderful re- 
sults. She did. Her children knew when 
and when not to use the passive just as well 
as hearing children would have. But Ann 
thinks her way is a shorter cut.” 


Your letter does more than disappoint 
me, my dear little sister. It shocks me. I 
don’t know whether I am more amazed at 
your lack of vision or your lack of cour- 
tesy. 

Don’t you know that the opportunity to 
observe another teacher is one of the most 
highly prized privileges in our profession? 
Teaching the deaf and partly deaf is still a 
new field, comparatively. To see any ex- 
perienced instructor show how is a chance 
teachers fight for. Why, in our own school 
we take turns, by making use of the weekly 
drawing periods, one taking care of other 
teachers’ classes when her own class is at 
drawing, and in this way, by shuffling 
around, once in three weeks a teacher gets 
about thirty-five minutes to observe. And 
you should see the eagerness with which 
these opportunities are snatched. 
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Teaching the deaf depends upon a highly 
specialized technique. You can’t—you can’t 
possibly—see too many good examples. 

Don’t you remember, at the convention 
last summer, we crowded around, sat on 
floors, and even stood in the hallways to get 
a glimpse of this demonstration or that 
one? 

Yet the best demonstration can never be 
so natural and spontaneous, so quietly help- 
ful, as work in the children’s own classroom 
with their own teacher. There tension is 
absent. The real accomplishments can be 
seen. (Can I ever forget the time I was 
giving a public speech demonstration and 
my star got the hiccups? ) 

What if you are not teaching passive 
voice this term? You never know when 
you will be! One term I was in charge of 
a third year class. One rainy morning an 
eighteen year old boy who had just lost his 
hearing through méningitis, was handed me 
for the rest of the year. His regular high 
school work was to be kept up, as much as 
possible, while he was initiated into lip 
reading! Wasn’t I thankful I could slip into 
a nearby high school and brush up, by 
observation! 

There is never a school year in our field 
when some poor little misfit, who doesn’t 
belong anywhere, must be fitted in some- 
where somehow, and get his rightful chance 
to learn. 

This Mrs. Tyson must be a good teacher. 
You told me the results she got were mar- 
velous. If you weren’t interested in passive 
voice—and you should have been—why 
didn’t you concentrate on the way Mrs. 
Tyson presented the new principles, on the 
way she secured the good response you say 
she got? Or her manner! You confided 
to me that your principal has frequently 
criticized your talking too loud. Or why 
didn’t you watch to see how Mrs. Tyson 
managed to provide a chance for the Foot 
of the Class, as well as the Bright Child, 
to take part in things? Why didn’t you 
listen for speech sounds? See which child 
you could understand best? You missed 
a good many chances, Sis. 


Another thing I didn’t like was your dub- 
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bing your pupils “dumb thumps.” If you 
feel that way about them, your chances of 
helping them aren’t very rosy. O, I know! 
I did it myself when I was a young teacher, 
But after many years of seeing other teach- 
ers turn some of my dumb thumps into 
good pupils, pupils that took prizes at 
Commencement. I’m not so ready to say, 
“That child is stupid.” Now I wonder why 
I haven’t been able to reach that child. 
I hate to admit it, but sometimes the fault 
must have been mine! 

One of the youngsters who seemed to me 
dull and retarded, years ago, when she 
was a fat small girl, was the pride of the 
graduating class last June. I looked at her 
and wondered what she remembered about 
me. Had I been too interested in the 
“bright” pupils to give her the extra atten- 
tion she needed at that time? Or was I not 
friendly enough? As I remember her, she 
was always sitting aloof, cheating if she 
could, never joining in if she could help it, 
sullen when we tried to help her. But she’s 
not sullen now! Where did I fail with her? 


Now we come to your friend Ann Sorber. 
It seems to me she has a lot of cheek. She 
hasn’t proved herself. You say this is her 
second year of teaching. The children she 
taught passive voice to last year haven't 
had time enough to prove to the world that 
they are masters of it. So what right has 
Ann to argue about methods with an experi- 
enced teacher who has proved her methods 
are good by the numbers of children she has 
taught successfully? The very fact that 
the principal insisted Ann go and observe 
passive voice looks to me as if the children 
Ann taught last year need another system! 

You see, Sis, I’ve taught a long while. 
When I was new, I decided there was too 
much drill on pronouns, so I devised a 
“short cut.” It seemed so good to me that 
I couldn’t wait to tell my principal. 


She was a wise woman. She didn’t snub 
me. She just called up one of the boys, 
gave him her pencil, and asked what she 
had done. 

Smartly, he answered, “You gave your 
pencil to me.” Then she asked him to tell 
Rosie, and he chirped, “Miss C—and Rosie: 
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you gave her pencil to you!” The others 
tried, and we got shouts of “You, she gave 
I pencil to her,” and “Rosie, you gave his 
pencil to you,” and other choice examples. 
Not one correct! 

That taught me not to boast about my 
improved methods till I had proved them. 
If you can do things better, that’s fine. 
Keep trying. But don’t be sure you can 
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to improve, or for being one of the shuffle- 
along sort. 

Just in case you get another opportunity 
to observe, I’m giving you a few rules to 
keep: 

1. Always be interested. 1 don’t say 
seem interested. Be interested. You can. 
You can always learn something, when a 
good teacher is pouring out her best 


till you have proved 
it. 

Besides all this, 
my dear sister, you 
were Mrs. Tyson’s 
guests. Bad as your 
friend Ann’s behav- 
ior was, it was bet- 
ter than yours, for 
at least she was in- 
terested. Would you 
just sit and yawn at 
a dinner party? 

To be sure, you 
were uninvited 
guests, wished on 
Mrs. Tyson by the 
principal. And you 
werent important 
guests, like visiting 
dignitaries. No mat- 
ter how gracious 
and willing to help 
younger teachers 
Mrs. Tyson may be, 


BEATRICE BECKET 


Beatrice Becket, who teaches good speech, 

Sits aloof at the best movie show. 

If actors are good or if pictures are poor, 

Our heroine never does know. 

She’s straining her ears to catch all of the 
words 

Of Lee Lissome the glamorous star. 

For something’s the matter with Lissome’s 
speech. 

Yes, something is wrong. Is it R? 


Beatrice turns on the radio dials 

To hear a great tenor man sing. 

She doesn’t hear the music, and she could 
not tell 

If it’s opera, torch songs, or swing. 

The tenor pours out all his brave notes in 
vain, 

To Beatrice’s feverish ear, 

He makes funny S’s, and lisps, now and then, 

He’s nasal, too. Beatty can hear. 


And even when Beatrice goes to her church, 

Her worshipping moments are few. 

The clergyman doesn’t have good enough 
L’s, 

And sometimes he bellows at you. 

O, Beatrice, Beatrice! Better beware, 


for your benefit. 


2. Don’t inter- 
rupt. If you have to 
ask a question wait 
till there is a break 
in the order of 
things. Then ask it. 
The teacher will be 
pleased if you ask an 
intelligent question. 
This shows your in- 
terest. But asking a 
question doesn’t 
mean telling her (or 
him) how much bet- 
ter you do it. 

3. Be friendly 
with teacher and 
children. Join in. 
But don’t waste 
time, and insult the 
teacher, by asking 
those stock ques- 
tions that bore the 
children stiff and 





of course her day’s 
schedule had _ to 
have considerable 
re-arranging, thanks 
to the time she gave 
you. 

No matter what your private feelings 
were, you should have been a smiling, inter- 
ested guest, good company for Mrs. Tyson 
and her children. 

What do you suppose will be her opinion 
of you and Ann? What will she say if the 
principal asks her what she thinks of you? 

Remember the first few years of a teach- 
er’s career are very important. She soon 
gets known either for being a promising 
young teacher, interested in her work, eager 


you’re good, 


Before you’re insane or delirious. 
Although you’re a teacher of speech and 


Don’t take your speech teaching so serious! 


seem as if you were 
giving the pupils a 
private test of your 
own. (You know 
the kind I mean.) 
And be sure to thank her sincerely when 
you leave. 

Teachers are human, Sis. I remember 
once when I was just launching a new 
arithmetic principle, and we were at that 
perilous place when some of the children 
had it and some were still groping, the 
supervising teacher ushered in a_ stout 
dowdy woman and left her for the morning. 

I felt like chopping the visitor’s head off. 
But she was such good company! She 
joined right in, let the children try their 
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attempts at using the new arithmetic on 
her, and clapped her hands when Andy, 
our Foot of the Class, at last got it right. 
She wasn’t pretending to enjoy us. She 
was enjoying us. We all had a wonderful 
time. 


Sis, when that woman left she carried 
away some of my best note books. My 
heart warmed to her. She was the mother 
of eight children, one a small deaf girl who 
could not go to school because she was an 
invalid. She wrote me for months, till the 
child got well and went away to school 
again, and every letter she wrote was an- 
swered. 

I can hear you saying, “Well, you’d have 
done that anyway, for a deaf child. Any 
teacher would.” 


Of course. But I did it with extra vim, 
Sis. Whenever I got a letter from that lady 
I remembered what a lovely visitor she had 
been. 


Affectionately, but still scoldingly, 
Your SISTER. 


Angles 


The day after the funeral, Alvera came 
back to school. Alvera, eight, born deaf, 
did not seem very much saddened by her 
grandmother’s death. The teacher was 
thankful for that, for teacher did not ap- 
prove of young deaf children going to fu- 
nerals. 

Alvera played games outdoors with all 
the other children, and her appetite was no 
whit diminished, but she seemed nervous, 
and the teacher noticed that she kept glanc- 
ing over her shoulder, and sticking very 
close to her when they went out to the store 
to buy Jimmy’s birthday 
cake. 

House mothers report- 
ed that Alvera refused to 
sleep alone, and every 
time she had been placed 
firmly in her own small 
bed, and the light turned 
off, she crawled in with = 
one of the other little girls. 
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The office clerk brought in a message, 
just telephoned. “Alvera is to go over to 
the infirmary for her eye examination. At 
10:15.” 

Teacher told Alvera. Alvera shook her 
head. “I do not want. I am afraid.” 

Nonsense. That will not hurt! You have 
had your eyes examined before.” Teacher 
dropped the subject till 10:15 came. But 
then Alvera clung to her chair and refused 
to budge. 

“Alvera is afraid of angles,” Jimmy, the 
class mouthpiece, volunteered. “Angles 
will watch her. Her grandmother is angle 
now. Alvera is afraid of outdoors.” 

Light began to dawn on teacher. She 
dispatched a note to the principal and soon 
the whole class accompanied Alvera to the 
infirmary, and the other children reviewed 
their knowledge of the flowers outside, 
while they waited for Alvera. 

Once back in school, they got the big 
illustrated Bible Story book from the office 
and looked at the pictures of angels. Such 
beautiful angels! Such lovely stories! The 
teacher told all she thought the children 
could understand, but they 
seemed to make no impres- nce 
sion on Alvera. . 

“I do not like angles,” 
was all she would say. 

“Well at least you can 
learn to say ‘angels,’” the 
teacher protested. And she 
did. But she did not change 
her opinion of them. 

What to do neither the 
teacher nor Alvera’s house- 
mother could decide, except to keep the 
child as close to some husky grown up 
as possible, awake and asleep, till she had 
got over her fright. 

But that week the children went to see 
“The Bluebird” at the movies. 

That was after Alvera had refused to go 
to wash her hands until a big girl accom- 
panied her. “I am afraid,” she screamed. 
“My mother told me. Angles will watch 
me if I am a bad girl. Grandmother is 
angle—angel—now. I am afraid!” 





(Continued on page 626) 
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The Parents 


Getting Used to a Hearing Aid 
ae eight years old, has a hearing 


loss measured at from 50 to 60%. 
He is attending public school, with 
outside help in lip reading and speech. 

Your letters have been most interesting 
to me and to several of my friends and rela- 
tives. Ralph’s lip reading teacher took the 
letters home and showed them to the moth- 
er of one of his other pupils. This other 
mother has made amazing progress with 
her hard of hearing boy, especially in in- 
stilling in him a love of reading. He has an 
insatiable curiosity and will read anything 
to understand the why and wherefore of 
things. I hope she will join the Association 
so she will be eligible to join our round- 
about. She has the qualities all of you 
show in your dealings with your children— 
infinite patience and perseverence. 

I will give a thumbnail sketch of my boy 
Ralph, for the new members. He is eight 
and a half years old, and is classed as se- 
verely hard of hearing. He attends pub- 
lic school, and has advanced steadily from 
the kindergarten to 3 B grade. His vocab- 
ulary was very limited before he entered 
school. He did not make complete sen- 
tences, and he had built up a language of 
his own, using only the accented portions of 
words. He has special speech and lip read- 
ing lessons from teachers in the public 
school, and we also have arranged for pri- 
vate tutoring for him. We are still drilling 
on incorrect pronunciation. For instance, 
this last week we have drilled on final n 
which bothers him. He is apt to say “tele- 
phoo” instead of “telephone,” and “wag- 
gy” instead of “wagon.” 

He reads and spells, but does not under- 
stand all he reads. For example, he will 
read aloud a set of lesson directions, and 
pronounce the words, but fails to grasp 
the meaning, and so does not follow the di- 
rections as he should. 

I was grateful to have the “Diary of a 


Deaf Child’s Mother” included in the let- 


Talk It Over 


ter. It was a revelation to me. I never be- 
fore realized the care and training neces- 
sary to teach a totally deaf child. 

I have secured a new set of records for 
Ralph. These are Bluebird records, in- 
cluding stories with sound effects, such as 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” “The Hare and 
the Tortoise,” etc. Ralph enjoys the rec- 
ords immensely, and he tries to read the 
stories, which correspond to those on the 
records. It really has stimulated his desire 
to read. 

In regard to the record player, Mrs. 
LeP., you mentioned that a set of head 
phones might be of great help. We have 
head phones on the radio, but we purpose- 
ly do not urge Ralph to use them very 
much because in even the best of sets the 
sound is distorted somewhat, and we want 
him to get the sounds as true as possible. 
Then, too, we feel that his hearing sense 
should be developed by natural means so 
that he can learn to listen for the sounds 
he wants, rather than have everything shut 
away except the earphone sound. 

Perhaps my reasoning is not sound, but 
our theory is that in normal eontact with 
others we unconsciously must listen for the 
sounds we want, and ignore other distract- 
ing noises, such as the ticking of the clock, 
the refrigerator motor, etc. If Ralph be- 
came too used to having all distracting 
noises shut away, he might become quite 
nervous when he has to hear distracting 
sounds. Therefore, we use the earphones 
only when his record player annoys others. 
Since our nearest neighbors are a square 
and a half away, he has plenty of “noise 
freedom.” 

Ralph’s first experiences with a hearing 
aid and radio earphones were very dis- 
appointing, especially to him. It seemed 
that all the new, unfamiliar noises were 
frightening, nerve racking and unpleasant, 
and he did not like them. It has been ex- 
plained to me in this way: If you were to 
overhear a conversation carried on in a 
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foreign language it would seem only the 
muttering of unintelligible sounds. If, how- 
ever, you studied that language and ac- 
quired a vocabulary, you would be able to 
grasp a word or phrase here and there, and 
get the drift of the conversation, even if 
you did not understand all of it. So it was 
with Ralph’s use of hearing aids. We had 
to proceed very gradually, saying familiar 
things with and without the instrument. 
It took him a year to get adjusted mentally 
to the aid, and I doubt if he likes it even 
now. 

He has grown so husky this summer that 
it is hard to believe it is only a year since 
he was considered frail. We believe his 
physical development is due to his new 
mental serenity. He feels more a part of 
the group now, not always an outsider. He 
understands so much more now, since his 
vocabulary has developed so remarkably, 
and he is a much happier child. And you 
should see him eat! He used to be very 
nervous, and had little desire for food; but 
you should see his daddy grin when our 
little “woodchopper” loads up his plate. 

Ralph talks more than he did. His seven 
year old girl cousin spent a week with us, 
and she talked so much that Ralph—in self 
defense, my husband said—talked more in 
one week than he ordinarily would in a 
month. 

Speaking of habits, Mrs. LeP., have you 
tried a preparation called “Thum,” made 
by the Thum Specialty Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the thumb sucking habit? It comes in 
bottles in fifty cent and one dollar sizes. 

When I read about all your youngsters 
and their development, and the methods 
you mothers have used, I know you will 
be able to avoid the mistakes we have made. 
I think all of us should keep before us the 
goal of having our youngsters take their 
places with other normal children. 

Mrs. C. B., Indiana. 

Suggestion: Mrs. B., I don’t agree with 
you concerning the advisability of having 
Ralph listen to the radio without earphones. 
I think that good phones, which carry the 
sounds directly to his ears, will give him 
less distortion than the radio when it is 
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turned up loudly enough ior him to hear, 
He must learn how speech ought 1 sound, 
before he can be expected to unde and it 
in spite of other noises. 

Also, I am bothered about his n__ under. 
standing what he reads. If he °; in the 
3B grade, he should be able to understand 
lesson directions, and give them back cor- 
rectly. Miss Timberlake said to me today, 
“One of the best teachers of the deaf | 
ever knew said, ‘What the teache~ is able 
to give the child is not so important as 
what the child is able to give bz k to the 
teacher’.” That is, how much of what he 
receives does the child grasp sufficiently to 
give it back intelligently and in good sen- 
tences ? 

Are you sure Ralph isn’t being “passed 
along” faster than he is able to grasp and 
“give back” the instruction he receives? 
While it might hurt his pride to he kept 
back a grade, it is extremely impo ant that 
he understand thoroughly what he s study- 
ing, and not be passed on to ¢ mething 
more difficult before he grasps wl t he has 
already been through. 

1. M. 


Further News of Ral}; 

When Roundabout 10 reiur: ‘, some 
months later, Mrs. B. reported « alph’s 
progress, and as what she said | lies to 
the comments above, her letter i: ncluded 
here. 

Miss G., you and Mrs. M. have given us 
a much needed jolt to shake us 4) :t of our 
complacent attitude. Ralph has] +n doing 
well, but after reading your letters Mr. B. 
and I have realized there is still much we 
can do to help the lad. Please feel free to 
offer us suggestions at any time. 

I have a very sincere apolog: to offer 
all of you. I fear I have unin' tionally 
compared Ralph’s progress with that of chil- 
dren who are much more deaf than he is. 
A month ago I saw for the first time a really 
deaf child. When Ralph was small he was so 
handicapped that he had practically no 
speech until he was five, mainly because 
of our ignorance and illness in our home. 
However, with proper coaching, both for 
the child and his parents, Ralph soon 
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learned to maka ajs wants known by speech. 
He he |. always had a “lingo” of his own, 
whicl, we lightly dismissed as baby talk 
which ve were sure he would ‘ ‘outgrow.” 
When ve finally realized that his defective 
speech was due to defective hearing, we 
began - at once to try and improve it. | 
realize now that our problems were com- 
paratively simple compared to most of 
yours. 

The article by Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor 
included in this Roundabout accurately 
classifies our lad. “Grade IIA consists of 
those children that can make satisfactory 
progress in ordinary classes in ordinary 
schools provided they are given some help. 
whether by way of favorable position in 
class, by individual hearing aids, or by 
tuition in lip reading.” On page four he 
mentions educational differentials to meet 
various hearing losses. “No. 4. A favor- 
able s at in his regular class, lip-reading 
instruc.on, a hearing aid, speech correc- 
tion, a: special tutorial service.” 

Ralp: 's school and home training meet 
these iceals and he is making quite satis- 
factory; »rogress. 

It w | most interesting to reread the old 


letters “““e kept to remind us of the im- 
prover at he has made, even though there 
is stil. “omendous room for improvement. 
He tall.’ ‘all the time now. I used to wish 
and wis!’ that he would talk and now at 


times I wish he would keep quiet. He is 
in the ruestion stage in development, re- 
tarded «i, course; but since he didn’t ask 
questions at the age when most children 
do, we’re glad he is asking them now. 

Ralph has made great progress this last 
year in speech, in understanding the spoken 
word, «nd in visualizing the meaning of 
what h- reads. He has been in the first 
class in reading during the past year. His 
spelling, as always has been true, is excel- 
lent, and his arithmetic fair. These things 
have encouraged us greatly, but don’t jump 
to conclusion that he is a model child at 
school—or at home either. 

He absolutely has to be forced to do 
practically everything he does. He is in- 
tensely interested in people and will most 
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interestedly follow the janitor, for example, 
in all his various duties, pretending that he 
is a fellow worker, until he is almost forcib- 
ly sent to the classroom. He has the 
fixed idea that his judgment is equal to or 
above anyone else’s ideas, so if he prefers 
to wander around, why shouldn’t he? 

The same holds true at home. He obeys 
or disobeys rules according to what suits 
his needs at the moment, not intentionally 
disobeying at all, merely following his own 
(and to him better) judgment. To say that 
this trait is exasperating is putting it mildly. 


The Child Who Invents Stories 


Another trait which has added a few gray 
hairs is his habit of telling of an incident, 
not as it actually occurred, but as he would 
have liked for it to happen. For example. 
Ralph and I were downtown parked in a 
restricted area. I had to ask a policeman’s 
aid to move another car so I could get out. 
Ralph said to the policeman, “I like ice 
cream”—holding up a cone he was eating. 
That evening he told his Daddy of the in- 
cident, embroidering the story in great de- 
tail. “I told him I have a gun and a police- 
man’s hat and I said, ‘You help Mother 
and I'll watch traffic for you’.” All this ap- 
parently is wishful thinking, excusable per- 
haps in a small child, but not in a 944-year- 
old, 70 lb. youngster like Ralph. 

The stubbornness which I’ve mentioned 
before is lessening somewhat. Occasionally 
we can reason him out of his ideas, but 
sometimes! Oh my! 

On the whole, though, I believe we're 
“over the hill” in his training. Our aim 
and goal always has been to educate him 
so that he could earn his living honorably, 
in work which was pleasing to him— 
manual arts most likely, for he is quite apt 
with his fingers and did quite pleasing 
work in industrial arts, making wooden 
Eskimo dogs and sleds while studying the 
Far North and making windmill book ends 
and hot pan holders while studying Hol- 
land. 

Ralph reads the papers now, and is in- 
tensely interested in accidents involving 
bicycles, since he has one to ride to school 
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this fall. Mentioning the bicycle recalls 
some of your comments concerning balance. 
Ralph had quite a lot of difficulty learning 
to ride, even though he wanted to badly. 
Especially was it hard for him to get on and 
off. To get on, he had to stand by a step 
(hard on Daddy’s freshly painted porch 
steps) ; and to get off, he placidly fell off or 
jumped off, apparently hoping each time 
that neither his limbs nor the bicycle would 
be broken. It took forcible coaching with a 
peach tree twig to teach him how to handle 
a wheel. Several of my friends have laugh- 
ing said, “Well, I’ve heard of using a peach 
tree persuader to keep a youngster off a 
bicycle, but I never heard of one to put 
him on it.” 

These examples just go to show some of 
our difficulties with him and yet it is amaz- 
ing how much easier he is to train now 
than formerly. He still can’t climb a tree 
and is terrified even on a very low limb. 

This summer we have taken Ralph on 
several trips with us. We had several days’ 
sightseeing in Chicago, riding the “El,” 
visiting museums, the Planetarium, visiting 
the big stores, etc., and then continuing 
north to Menominee, Michigan, on the west 
side of Green Bay. 

Raiph traced with a pencil our route on 
the road map remarkably well. We talked 
and talked the entire trip, trying to explain 
all we could to him. We compared the corn 
which was already tasselling here at home 
with that in Michigan, which was only six 
inches high. 

We discussed trucks—where they came 
from, what their load was, what they would 
bring back, and what their various lights 
mean. 

Ralph orders his own dinners from the 
menu card; he knows how to sign a register 
for a hotel room; he knows how to ask for 
service in a hotel room; and he knows when 
to tip the porters, who are always most 
kind to him. 

All these things, we feel, will help him to 
build up self-confidence, and help him to 
overcome the feeling of inferiority or help- 
lessness which a handicap often brings. 
So far, he has not a particle of self-con- 
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sciousness. He loves people, all kinds and 
shapes, and makes a friend of every 
stranger. 

We are experimenting now with wearable 
hearing aids to supplement the desk set he 
uses in his session room at school. He goes 
from room to room for his various lessons 
such as art, music, gym, cooking and sew. 
ing (taught to boys in relation to good 
health habits) industrial arts, speech and 
lip reading. 

The stories of the experiences you others 
have had have helped us more than you'll 
ever know. It’s quite inspiring to learn 
how others are gallantly facing extremely 
difficult duties, sending their babes away 
from home, for instance, carrying on work, 
so that other handicapped folks will find 
their way a little more smooth—all these 
and more give us courage to try all the 
harder to create a normal life for our lad. 

May God bless you all. 

Mrs. C. B., Jndiana. 


The Company Reads the Roundabouts 

Virginia, five years old, has attended 
public day school since she was three. 

I am sorry for keeping these letters so 
long. When they arrived, I had started my 
canning. Then the baby took sick. When I 
at last found time to write, company came, 
and the company started to read the let- 
ters, and the whole evening was spent read- 
ing the roundabouts and the Votta ReE- 
VIEW clippings inclosed. I can’t tell you 
how much my friends enjoyed reading the 
letters, nor how surprised they were to 
learn all that can be done for the deaf. 
And they were impressed with the round- 
abouts. 

I am very happy that vacation is over, 
for Virginia was very hard to manage. 
We live on the third floor and I can’t let 
her go out of doors alone. Even if I could, 
there are no children nearby for her to 
play with. She would let me entertain her 
for a while, then she would ask to go to 
school, and I could not explain to her that 
it was vacation. Now that she has started 
to school again she is happier, more con- 
tented, and easier to manage. 

(Continued on page 630) 
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Comparison of Sentence Structure of 
Deaf and Hearing Children 


A Report by Fritz and Grace Moore HEIDER 
(Continued from September) 


Note: This paper is based on material published in detail as a Psychological Monograph by 
the Research Department of the Clarke School for the Deaf. (Cf. Psychological Monographs, No.. 
232, Psychological Review Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940.) Complete references are given 
in the monograph and no bibliography is included in this paper. 











Quantitative Analysis 
(Continued ) 


HERE are also differences between 
Dae and hearing children in the con- 

nectives which they use in temporal 
clauses. Table VI and Figure IV show these 
differences. The deaf, if they used the tem- 
poral form at all, used when, the most com- 
mon connective, even more frequently than 
the hearing. Of the others they preferred 
while, the hearing, before. In considering 
this difference, it is important to note that 
before was almost always used in a clause 
that came first in its sentence. While, on the 
other hand, came more than half the time 
in a clause that followed the main part of 
the sentence. It may also have been impor- 
tant that while is used to describe an action 
that occurs at the same time as another. Be- 


TaBLE VI.—PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL 

NUMBER OF TEMPORAL (CLAUSES INTRO- 

DUCED BY EACH OF THE DIFFERENT Con- 

NECTIVES USED IN COMPOSITIONS OF DEAF 
AND HEARING CHILDREN 
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fore brings together actions that occurred 
at two different times and may be psycho- 
logically more difficult to handle on that 
account. 
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It is also probably significant that the 
hearing used a wider variety of connectives 
than the deaf. There were altogether four- 
teen different temporal connectives used: 
when, after, while, until, as, before, as soon 
as, just as, by the time that, any time, as 
long as, as quickly as, whereon. All of 
these occurred in the compositions of the 
hearing, only five of them in those of the 
deaf. If we take into account differences 
in the total number of temporal clauses used 
by deaf and hearing, and so allow for the 
difference of opportunity for a variety of 
forms to appear, we may say that the hear- 
ing used eight different connectives as com- 
pared with the five used by the deaf. 

The comparison of these two forms in 
which the differences between deaf and 
hearing are greatest, helps explain impor- 
tant differences in style between the two. 
We see again that the paragraphs of the 
deaf are such that they can be built up 
step by step of smaller, simpler units. Those 
of the hearing involve longer, more com- 
plicated grammatical forms. The hearing, 
because they have a better survey of the 
whole composition, repeat single forms 
much less often than the deaf and use more 
of forms that bring two acts together, so 
obtaining a more unified style. 

A study of other forms of subordinate 
clause supports the validity of this analysis. 
We shall consider them in order according 
to the differences in the frequency with 
which they are used by the two groups, 
beginning with those which are used more 
often by the deaf. 

2. Causal clauses: 

This form is the one in which there is the 
greatest difference in favor of the deaf. 
characteristic examples of the causal con- 
struction from our material are: 

The boy wanted a banana because he was hun- 
gry. 

His mother refused because she was afraid he 
would get sick. 

He rubbed his stomach because he had a pain. 

She gave him oil because he was sick. 

He was sick because he ate too many bananas. 

This is a form, which according to our 
previous comparison, may be described as 
relatively easy. The subordinate clause al- 
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ways comes after the main clause, and is al- 
ways such that it could simply have been 
added to the sentence as it was written. It 
involves no shades of meaning that require 
choice of connectives. The single connec- 
tive because was used in most cases, for 
occasionally being used instead with no dif. 
ference of meaning. The two clauses stand 
side by side, almost as independent sen- 
tences, with only the single unvarying word 
connecting them. Of all the forms used in 
our material this is, in its structure, most 
like the adding together of two simple sen- 
tences. 

But just the fact that the causal clause is 
relatively easy does not tell us why the 
deaf used it more than the hearing. It is 
still more complicated and more difficult to 
use than the simple sentence. It is only 
when we try to find out what was actually 
said when the causal clause was used that 
we can understand the difference. The deaf 
used it mostly to sum up or justify what 
they had already said, or to state what was 
already obvious. The hearing used it more 
frequently to introduce new action, there- 
fore to say what might as well have been 
said in some other way. An example of this 
use of the causal form that was most com- 
mon with the deaf but hardly occurred at 
all with the hearing is: “The boy wanted a 
banana because he was hungry.” If the boy 
wanted a banana at all we may assume, in 
the absence of some other reason, that he 
was hungry. And one may object that the 
main clause of this sentence is equally un- 
necessary. If the boy went to the window 
and asked for a banana he was probably 
hungry. We find that hearing children 
rarely state either of these conditions in 
telling their story. They tell it much more 
in terms of direct action, that the boy saw 
some bananas and asked for one. Eleven 
per cent of the causal clauses used by the 
deaf followed the general form of that one 
statement, only one per cent of those used 
by the hearing. 

The deaf also said, “He got sick because 
he ate three bananas.” or “His mother gave 
him medicine because he was sick.” In both 
cases the causal clause tells us only what 
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we already know from the action of the pre- 
ceding sentence. These two together make 
up twenty per cent of causal clauses used 
by the deaf, four per cent of those used by 
the hearing. 

On the other hand, one-fourth of the 
causal clauses used by the hearing say that 
the boy, eating his third banana,’ began to 
eat more slowly because he was sick. This 
comes earlier in the story than the examples 
given above and is our first intimation that 
the stolen booty did not bring pure satisfac- 
tion. It carries on the action of the story 
instead of merely serving to repeat what has 
already been said. 

It is probable that the deaf make these 
summarizing statements because their mas- 
tery of language is insufficient and they feel 
a need to stop and recapitulate as they go 
through the story, or it may be that they 
do so because their classroom training re- 
quires them to give explanations of what 
is already known, so that the teachers can 
be sure they have the means of expressing 
what has been given to them at each point. 
In any case, one feels in reading composi- 
tions in which this use is made of the 
causal form that it breaks up the narrative 
and weakens the unity of the paragraph as 
a whole. 

3. The object clause followed by the inter- 
rogative: 

The interrogative forms used most fre- 
quently in our material are: 

The mother asked what the boy wanted. 

She came to see what was the matter with him. 

She came to see who was knocking. 

She came to see where her boy was. 

Here we have a case in which the general 
form of the object clause is followed, which 
consists in the simple subject-verb-object 
construction. It differs from the object 
clause with that, which we have already 
considered, in ways which probably in- 
crease the difficulty of its use. First, there 
is a choice of connectives. The personal 
who may be used, the object pronoun what, 
or where, indicating a question of place. 
Second, the wording of the subordinate 
clause is not always that of the correspond- 
ing simple sentence. In the case of the 
sentence, “The mother asked the boy what 
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he wanted,” the simple question would re- 
quire the verb form “does want” or “did 
want.” Third, it may be that asking a ques- 
tion, because it means dealing with some- 
thing that is not entirely definite, may be 
more difficult psychologically than the mak- 
ing of a statement. 

The hearing used all three connectives, 
the deaf only the single one, what. This 
one was used almost exclusively in two set 
expressions, “The mother asked what the 
boy wanted” (when he first went to the win- 
dow) and “She asked him what was the 
matter” (when she came out and saw him 
leaning against the post). Even these sim- 
ple expressions were varied more by the 
hearing than by the deaf. The meaning, 
“what was the matter” was expressed in the 
same words by all the deaf children who 
used it, with one exception. The hearing 
also used that form in most cases (73%) 
but also used “what had happened,” “what 
he was doing,” “what was wrong,” etc. 
Similarly they used a greater variety of 
words corresponding to ask in the main 
clause, for example, “want to know,” “came 
to see,” “wonder,” “find out,” “say,” “tell,” 
“inquire.” 

4. Object clause with if: 

This form was used in such cases as the 
following: 

He looked to see if his mother was in the room. 

He asked if he could have a banana. 

He looked to see whether his mother was there. 

Here we have again the object construc- 
tion, but probably made more difficult by 
the kind of meaning that it expresses. In- 
stead of stating a fact, which is psychol- 
ogically the most simple kind of meaning, 
it expresses possibility. The interrogative, 
in such a sentence as, “She went to see who 
was knocking,” tells you at least that some- 
one was knocking. You need only a little 
more information about what you already 
know. But in the case of the object clause 
with if, for example, “He looked to see if 
his mother was there,” only the possibility 
is expressed. There may be nobody there. 
Psychological studies (by William Stern 
and others) have shown that there is a real 
difference in difficulty, for hearing chil- 
dren, in the handling of what is a fact and 
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what is only a possibility, so it seems likely 
that this difference accounts for it that this 
form, which is structurally so much like 
the other object forms, is the only one of 
the three object clauses that is used more 
by hearing than by deaf children. 

The use of this form is limited to a few 
specific points in the story and the way in 
which it is used is not significantly differ- 
ent for the children of the two groups. The 
hearing use it more than the deaf, but it is 
especially interesting that while its use 
shows some increase with age for the deaf, 
it actually decreases in the higher age 
groups of the hearing. The fact that the 
curve for the hearing does not rise with age 
is probably the result of the very limited 
way in which the form is used. It was 
almost always part of the phrase, “came to 
see if,” which occurred only in two places 
in the story. The youngest hearing chil- 
dren had already mastered the use of the 
form and applied it as often as the material 
of the story allowed. The older ones, who 
had more different means of expression at 
their disposal, obviously introduced other 
ways of telling the story. For the deaf, 
however, the difficulty in expressing pos- 
sibility meant that they used it less than the 
hearing at all age levels, and that older ones 
used it more freely than younger ones. 

5. Clauses of place: 

Examples of cases in which this form was 
used most frequently fall into three groups 
as follows: 


Adjective clauses: He knocked on the window 
where his mother was. 

Noun clauses: He went back to where he had 
been sitting. She went out to see where he was.° 

Adverb clauses: He sat where he did before. 
The peels were under his feet where he threw 
them. 

Of these three kinds, the adjective clause 
is the most common. In this paper we 
shall therefore discuss only place clauses 
used as adjectives. The subordinate clause 
of place always comes at the end of a sen- 
tence. It is the only one of our seven forms 

®*The place clause used as an interrogative like 
this example makes up 22% of the clauses introduced 
by where and is the only form which our classification 
was unable to handle unambiguously. We have treated 


it, on the basis of its structure, with the object clauses 
and will not include it in this discussion. 
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that could not stand alone as a complete 
sentence if the connective were dropped, or 
(in the case of the relative) if the ante. 
cedent were substituted for the pronoun 
which serves as the connective. At least 
one more word is always needed to make 
the clause into a complete sentence. Thus, 
the clause, “. . . his mother was” of the sen- 
tence, “He knocked on the window where 
his mother was,” has no meaning in itself, 
It can be built into a simple sentence only if 
part of the main clause is incorporated into 
it, for example, “His mother was at the 
window.” The two parts are, in a sense, 
more dependent on each other than those 
of the other forms that we have discussed. 
It also differs from most other forms in 
that it modifies a single word of the main 
clause instead of belonging to the main 
clause as a whole. This fact probably means 
that it has to be handled more exactly than 
forms where the clause is more loosely re- 
lated to the whole sentence. It is interest- 
ing that the place clause often involves time, 
the place being designated in terms of ac- 
tion at a particular time, for example, “He 
sat down where he did before,” or “He 
went back to where he had been sitting.” In 
each case the fact that some indication of 
time is given by the clause adds to the 
specificity of its meaning and probably in- 
creases the difficulty of handling the con- 
struction. 


The fact that the deaf use fewer sub- 
ordinate clauses of place and time does not 
necessarily mean that they mention these 
relationships less, only that they do so more 
often by means of an adverb or preposi- 
tional phrase. This is in part, at least, the 
explanation for the frequent use of preposi- 
tional phrases by the deaf. They use them 
in many cases in which a hearing child 
would use the more complicated, and often 
more unifying, subordinate form. 


A comparison of the ways in which the 
place clause is used by deaf and by hearing 
children again shows the greater flexibility 
of expression of the hearing in handling 
any grammatical construction. The deaf 
used 75% of all place clauses as adjectives 
to modify nouns, 12% each as adverbs and 
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as objects of prepositions. The hearing 
used only 58% as adjectives with 24% as 
adverbs and 18% as objects of preposi- 
tions.” 

6. Relative clauses: 

Following are examples of the most fre- 
quently used relative constructions that 
occurred in our material. They are grouped 
according to the pronouns introducing the 
clauses. 

He asked for one of the bananas which were in 
a bowl near the window. 

He ran and looked in the window which was 
open. 

He got another which was his third. 

He started to rub his stomach which showed 
that it was good. 


The woman who was busy in the kitchen came 
to the window. 

The boy who came running up on the porch 
knocked at the window. 


The picture that we saw was about a boy. 

He saw the bananas that were in a bow] on the 
window sill. 

He leaned against the pole that supported the 
roof. 

She gave him something that will make his 
stomach better. 


He went to the window she had left open. 
That was all he could have. 


She gave him what was in the bottle. 

He must eat what he has first. 

The first thing one notes about the rela- 
tive is that its use involves a choice of con- 
nectives. In our material which, who, 
what, that, and the relative construction in 
which the pronoun is not explicitly given 
are all used. Of these pronouns, who is 
used with an antecedent denoting a person 
and which with an antecedent denoting any- 
thing except a person (a thing, or in some 
cases a whole phrase or clause). That and 
the elliptical form are used with either per- 
sons or things. What is a compound form 
with no expressed antecedent and usually 
means “that which.” Who has the possibil- 


Ths last form of expression is an awkward one and 
is an example of a case in which increased complexity 
means less clear expression. Nevertheless it indicates 
a kind of experimentation with language which is im- 
portant for language development even where its im- 
mediate results are less adequate than those that would 
be obtained by the use of other forms. 
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ity of variation for case, taking the form of 
whom in the accusative. (The possessive 
whose was not used in our material.) 


The position in which the relative clause 
occurs in the sentence is also variable. 
It sometimes interrupts the action of the 
main clause, sometimes comes at the end. 
Clauses introduced by who generally inter- 
rupt, those introduced by which and what 
generally follow the main clause. Clauses 
introduced by that and the elliptical form 
interrupt in a few cases (15% and 33% 
respectively ) . 

It is also true of the relative, as of the 
place clause, that it usually modifies a sin- 
gle word in the main clause. 

This means that the relative involves sev- 
eral of the factors which we have already 
shown make for difficulty in the handling 
of a grammatical form. In its case the 
variability of the connective and of the 
position of the clause are probably the most 
important. This shows in differences in 
the frequency of the different relative forms 
in compositions of deaf and hearing chil- 
dren. The deaf use who in almost as large 
a percentage of their relative clauses as the 
hearing, but it is interesting that in the use 
of the others the deaf show a preference for 
which, using it in 49% of all their relative 
clauses while the hearing use it in only 
33%, and make use of what, of the elliptical 
form, and of that more often than the deaf 
do. The hearing use these three less-exactly 
determined forms in 43% of all their rela- 
tive clauses, the deaf in only 22%. Table 
VII and Figure V present these com- 
parisons. 


TaBLE VII.—PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL 

NuMBER OF RELATIVE CLAUSES INTRO- 

DUCED BY EACH OF THE DIFFERENT RELA- 

TIVE PRONOUNS IN COMPOSITIONS OF DEAF 
AND HEARING CHILDREN 


Hearing Deaf 


Which coabtidS 2, See rt ae 
Who __.. Chin tablihnilladl 24 #828 
(Lees a 11 
Wheaties inte oR 4 
Elliptical Form —..-.---_-_-.- 11 8 
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FIGURE 5. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF RELATIVE CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY EACH 
OF THE DIFFERENT RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


These differences are easy to understand. 
What is an especially complicated form 
since it has no expressed antecedent and 
carries the meaning of that which in the 
single word, thus belonging at once to the 
main and the subordinate clauses. We have 
already seen that the deaf use elliptical con- 
structions less often than the hearing in the 
case of the object with that, so we would 
expect to find that they also use it less often 
with the relative. In regard to the use of 
that as a relative, it may be that the deaf 
avoid it not only because its meaning is 
less clearly defined than that of who and 
which but also because they use it so often 
as the connective of indirect discourse. 

There is little difference between the two 
groups in the way in which they employ the 
separate pronouns except in the case of 
which. With this pronoun it is striking that 
the deaf use only a few concrete objects as 
antecedents, viz: banana, window, skin, 
ground, and medicine. The hearing use 
all of these words as antecedents and in 
addition words like another, one, three, and 
the more complicated forms in which a 
clause or a phrase serves as the antecedent 
of the pronoun, for example, “He starts to 
rub his stomach which shows that he liked 
the banana,” or “His mother put up one 
finger which meant that he could only have 
one banana.” 


General Differences 


We can now give a fairly definite picture 
of the sentence structure of the deaf as com- 
pared with that of hearing children, as far 
as our material goes. First, the style of the 
deaf is simpler. The deaf use shorter sen- 
tences than the hearing; they use more 
simple sentences, fewer compound and com- 
plex sentences. 

This use of smaller, simpler !anguage 
units shows again when we study aiffer- 
ences between the kinds of subordinate 
clauses used most frequently by the deaf 
and those used most frequently by the 
hearing. The deaf use forms that can be 
built up step by step as they are written, 
and forms in which the meaning of the two 
clauses is not brought into a very close 
relationship. They tell their story more 
in terms of single items instead of bringing 
the parts together as they go. They tend 
to repeat what they have already said in 
order to hold it all together. 

The deaf seem to avoid forms that must 
be used with great precision. Any form 
that requires a choice of connectives de- 
pending on the exact meaning was used 
less by the deaf than by the hearing. 

We also found that whenever a choice of 
expressions was possible, the hearing made 
use of more different forms than the deaf. 
This was true both of the variety of single 
words that were used and of variations of 

(Continued on page 628) 
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wisest Teachers of Lip Reading sss 


California 
Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 

El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marie ForscreNne 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Kate Morpuy 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 


Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. JuLien CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 


Frederick 


Mrs. ALBERT S. BRown 
19 W. 3rd Street 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENcLANnD ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 

Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


W orcester 


Mrs. ArtHur J. Younc 








Miss Cora E, Kinzie 
410 South Michigan Avenue 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 


2975 Clay Street 61 Cedar Street 


Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 185 N. Wabash Ave., 

Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey Room 1120 Michigan 

685 S. Sth Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W Detroit 

San Mateo Indiana Miss Etnet M. Corsy 


50 Charlotte Street 
Mrs. Fern NELSON Phone: CHerry 7316 
P. O. Box 366 


Phone: Belmont 461 


East Chicago 


Miss JAYNE SHOVER 


Y psilanti 
4819 Magoun 


Miss ANNE M. BuncER 


Colorado Indianapolis 712 Washtenaw Avenue 
Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
Denver 1415 North La Salle Street 
Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH Phone: Cherry 7360-W 
329 Colorado Blvd. Minnesota 
Phone: EAst 6305 
Minneapolis 
Delaware Kansas Miss Ipa P. Linpowis1 
2545 Garfield Ave.. 5. 
— Topeka 
Wilmington 


Mrs. WituiAM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


Miss Atta M. Lux 


Miss Atice Poote 1207 Western Avenue 


1100 W. 10th Street 


Phone: 4807 
District of Columbia Missouri 
Maryland 
Washington St. Louis 
Towson 


Mrs. Epwarp B. Nirtcuir 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. B. B. Evans 
100 W. Joppa Road 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Mrs. HELen N. WEiss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Miss Suirtey M. Wooir 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss EvizasetH HuntTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss EtHet J. TuRLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Respecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss EuizaspetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trasx 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TaLLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BIcKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HiIttyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STewarv 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss Janie KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs. Lru1an L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MarcareT J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








More About Hearing Aids 


By Kari SINGEWALD 


Hearing Aids Must Be Easier to Get 
NDOUBTEDLY, the greatest boon 
| | for the hard of hearing at present 
is the electrical hearing aid. The 
greatest immediate service, therefore, that 
can be rendered in the cause of the hard of 
hearing, is to promote the use of hearing 
aids. This depends partly upon education 
of the hard of hearing to the value of such 
instruments, but mostly upon facilitating 
their acquisition through lower prices and 
more satisfactory method of selection. 
Improvement of hearing aids will doubt- 
less continue, but certainly this has already 
reached an excellent stage, so that the pres- 
ent instruments are extremely serviceable. 
Recent articles in the Votta REvIEW 
have discussed “prescription” of hearing 
aids. As set forth by Mr. Crutchett (Dec. 
1940), the ideal is such standardization of 
parts and authoritative measurement of per- 
formance, as to make possible specific pre- 
scription, just as in the case of eye-glasses. 
As Mr. Hull (Feb. 1941) pointed out, how- 
ever, there remains also the problem of 
interpreting hearing curves for purposes of 
prescription of an instrument, which will 
require much further experience for its 
complete solution. 


What is the Major Issue? 

The ideal is doubtless medical examina- 
tion and prescription of hearing aid by an 
otologist. This, however, from the prac- 
tical standpoint, is not the major issue. 
Eye-glasses, in the majority of cases, are 
fitted simply by an optician, without exam- 
ination and prescription by an ophthal- 
mologist. The general run of the adult 
hard of hearing cannot be benefited by an 
otologist, and his services in prescribing 
a hearing aid would be merely an addi- 
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tional expense. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether most otologists would go to the 
trouble to acquire the necessary equipment 
and technique for hearing aid prescription. 

In the great majority of cases, a compe- 
tent technician will serve best for fitting 
a hearing aid. I heartily agree with Mr. 
Houghton (Feb. 1941) that such techni- 
cians should be licensed by the State, like 
opticians. The main point is that the 
fitting be made by a competent and un- 
biased person. Hence the value of hearing 
aid services independent of the dealers. 
Hospital hearing aid services, in connec- 
tion with ear clinics, offer an extremely 
interesting and important development. I 
believe, however, that the greatest promise 
lies in the development of hearing aid serv- 
ices by leagues for the hard of hearing. 
The leagues, by virtue of their standing 
and contacts, are probably in position to 
render the widest service. Moreover, such 
services should bring large results in 
strengthening the leagues for their general 
work. Such services, however, must be on 
a highly competent basis to command the 
confidence of prospective purchasers and 
the cooperation of otologists and of hear- 
ing aid manufacturers. 


We Need Impartial Appraisal 


The primary need is for standardized and 
impartial appraisal of instruments, includ- 
ing measurements of physical performance 
and examination of materials and work- 
manship. The number of different makes 
is increasing all the time, with widely 
varying prices. As aptly stated by Elsie 
M. Ash (Hearing News, August 1940), the 
present situation is that the intending pur- 
chaser is “faced with the prospect of visit- 
ing first this, then that dealer, becoming 
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more confused with each visit and finally 
making a purchase, only to discover a few 
weeks later that a more satisfactory instru- 
ment might have been obtained at less 
cost.” At present, the only adequate method 
of comparing instruments is by testing 
them side by side for at least a day or two. 
For the average person, the testing of any 
considerable number of instruments in this 
manner is of course impracticable. 

The action of the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in examining and approving instru- 
ments is good as far as it goes. It helps 
the otologist by warranting him in recom- 
mending any instrument that is so ap- 
proved. It also serves as a restraint upon 
unethical advertising and merchandising 
methods. As an aid in the selection of an 
instrument, however, it is of no practical 
value. The Council itself states that its 
tests are not sufficiently exhaustive to war- 
rant the rating of instruments on any abso- 
lute or comparative basis. 


There Should Be Accepted Standards 

Accepted standards for measurement of 
the physical performance of instruments 
have not yet been achieved, but this appears 
to be an entirely practicable goal. Dr. Gor- 
don Berry (Laryngoscope, Oct. 1939) men- 
tioned that a committee sponsored by the 
Acoustical Society of America and the 
American Standards Association was work- 
ing on the problem of standardizing meth- 
ods of determining the response character- 
istics of hearing aids. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards is making measurements of the 
physical performance of hearing aids in 
connection with the clinical study by the 
Veterans’ Administration, although no re- 
ports are as yet ready for distribution. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Hull comments that the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards does not have measur- 
ing equipment equal to that used by several 
of the best companies now manufacturing 
sound amplifying instruments. Extensive 
experiments on selective amplification are 
being conducted in the laboratory of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
supported jointly by the Department of 
Physics of the university and the Research 
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Fund of the American Otological Society 
(see article by Dr. N. A. Watson, in Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing, June 


1940). 
Activities Should Be Coordinated 


The situation calls for leadership in co- 
ordinating activities in this field and in 
organizing a major effort for solution of 
the problem. Laboratory investigation 
should, of course, be conducted in associa- 
tion with clinical study. The busy hearing 
aid service of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing probably affords the 
largest available clinical basis. It seems 
highly desirable, therefore, to set up a labo- 
ratory in association with this hearing aid 
service. Such a project might, perhaps, 
operate under the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories or the laboratory of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Not unlikely, a grant of funds for 
the purpose might be obtained from one of 
the philanthropic foundations or from a 
scientific body. Two or three years of 
thorough-going laboratory measurement of 
instruments, together with an extensive 
clinical study, would certainly go far to- 
ward solving the problem. An extremely 
useful by-product of such a project would 
be its service as a training school for per- 
sonnel to manage hearing aid services for 
leagues in other cities. 


The Organizations Can Help 


It will, of course, require time to accom- 
plish the above aims. In the meantime, 
however, I believe one big gain can be 
achieved by energetic action of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing and 
the local leagues—namely, to secure for 
their members the same discount on the 
price of hearing aids that is allowed to the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service, school authorities. 
and charitable agencies. These discounts 
are very substantial, ranging from one- 
fourth to one-third of the regular price. 
It is generally stated that the actual manu- 
facturing cost of hearing aids is only about 
one-fifth of the retail selling price, and that 


the major part of the retail price is due to: 
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the great amount of time and trouble in- 
volved in the selling. Now, on the basis 
simply of a buyers’ cooperative, the mem- 
bership of organizations for the hard of 
hearing would properly be entitled to a dis- 
count. This is, of course, particularly true 
where the leagues conduct hearing aid serv- 
ices, thus referring ready-made customers 
to the dealers. If these hearing aid services 
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are placed on an efficient basis, then doubt- 
less at least some makers of excellent hear- 
ing aids will be ready to cooperate, not only 
by lending instruments for demonstration 
purposes, but also by allowing discounts to 
customers referred by the leagues. If a few 
of the better makes of instruments were 
available on this basis, it would serve in 
the great majority of cases. 





ldeals and Standards for Audiometers 
and Hearing Aids 


By Norman A. Watson, Ph. D.' 


LECTRO-ACOUSTICAL apparatus 
KE, has assumed a major role in the field 

of speech and hearing. In the rush 
to make as much use as possible of this new 
tool, ideals and standards in equipment 
and methods have, in far too great a meas- 
ure, been forgotten. As a result, inferior 
equipment has been manufactured, sold, 
and used with no adequate idea of its limi- 
tations and imperfections, and high quality 
apparatus has been badly misused. Many 
tests have been taken which are partially 
or entirely worthless, and countless hours 
of so-called “training” have been spent 
with poor equipment or good equipment 
wrongly used. Consequently the value of 
all work with electro-acoustical apparatus 
has been questioned. 

It is essential that all apparatus of this 
type be examined critically, and also the 
methods for using it. Ideals and standards 
must be set up, widely circulated and un- 
derstood, and what is the final essence of 
the matter, enforced. 

There are certain general ideals which 
apply to all electro-acoustical apparatus to 
be used in programs of speech and hearing. 
whether the instrument be audiometer, 


1Address delivered at the Pacific Zone Conference, 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, San Fran- 
cisco, August 29, 1941. Reprinted from The Trumpet, 
September, 1941. 


hearing aid, phonograph recorder or repro- 
ducer, sound picture camera or projector, 
public address system, or other equipment. 
Briefly, the apparatus should deliver to the 
listener or listeners exactly the sounds 
which the operator wishes to be heard, and 
no others. This requires high-fidelity ap- 
paratus throughout, with adequate frequen- 
cy and intensity ranges, no distortion, and 
no introduction of noise. 

Other more specific ideals must be added 
for each type of equipment and the exact 
purpose for which it is to be used. Audi- 
ometers, for example, have a special group 
of ideals in addition to those applying to 
all electro-acoustical apparatus; and even 
beyond these, there are specific ideals for 
each type of audiometer and for each pur- 
pose for which the audiometer is to be used. 
One concrete example is the pure-tone audi- 
ometer, used to determine the threshold of 
hearing for each ear of an individual with 
sufficient accuracy to be of service in diag- 
nosis of the person’s impairment of hear- 
ing if one exists. The ideals associated with 
such testing with a pure tone audiometer 
are the following: 

1—A test room which is so quiet that the per- 
son to be tested can hear no extraneous sound 
under the conditions of the test. 


2—An audiometer which will provide pure tones 
varying continuously in frequency, or at intervals 
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of, at most, octaves over the range 100 to 8,000 
cycles, and varying continuously from 4,000 to 
20,000 cycles—all tones with intensity sufficient 
to test by both air and bone conduction a person 
with almost complete loss of hearing. 

3—Air and bone conduction receivers which de- 
liver all of the sound to the ear (or vibration to 
the skull) with no stray sound. 

4—A supplementary masking device, adequate 
for masking out the better ear while the poorer 
is being tested, yet not affecting the poorer ear. 

5—Appropriate signaling devices, such as signal 
button and light. 

6—A microphone adequate for conversing with 
the person being tested. 


These ideals cannot be completely met. 
However, standards may be set up which 
will control audiometers to such a degree 
that relatively satisfactory results may be 
attained. For the type of audiometer men- 
tioned above, standards must be set: 1, for 
the exact range of tones and the accuracy 
of their frequency; 2, for the control of 
intensity and its accuracy; 3, for purity of 
tone; 4, for noise introduced by the instru- 
ment; 5, for the receivers; 6, for the micro- 
phone, and, 7, for the masking device. 

Two groups are working on these par- 
ticular standards: 1. The Subcommittee 
on Audiometers and Hearing Aids of the 
American Standards Association Sectional 
Committee on Acoustical Measurement and 
Terminology, 27 West 39th Street, New 
York. 2. The Consultants on Audiometers 
and Hearing Aids to the Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy of the American Medical As- 
sociation, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Thus progress is being made toward defi- 
nite standards for audiometers, but much 
remains to be done. 

For hearing aids, there is again a spe- 
cial set of ideals. One may define the ideal 
aid as one which would allow the hard of 
hearing person to utilize his residual hear- 
ing to the fullest degree for certain pur- 
poses, such as understanding speech or en- 
joying music, with a setting of the controls 
for each purpose. The specifications for 
this ideal aid are: 

1—Amplification of each tone by exactly the 


right amount for the ear (or ears) for which the 
aid is prescribed. 
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2—No distortion by addition of extra tones, not 
present in the original sound. 

3-—-No noise from the aid itself or contact with 
its surroundings and no apparent “magnification” 
of noise about the user. 

4—Stability of operation with the passage of 
time and under variation of surrounding condi- 
tions, such as weather. 


These specifications can be met essential- 
ly in the laboratory today, and a non-port- 
able amplifier incorporating them built for 
an individual’s use. The small wearable 
instruments cannot at present be expected 
to meet the ideal specifications, although 
they have improved beyond what was be- 
lieved possible only a few years ago; but 
working standards should now be set up 
for them. As a matter of fact, some progress 
has been made by the two standardization 
groups mentioned above. On January first 
of this year a new set of standards went 
into effect which must be met by the manu- 
facturer before his hearing aid will be ac- 
cepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association. A 
list of the standards appeared in the May 
11, 1940, issue of the Journal of the As- 
sociation. However, these are only a be- 
ginning; much remains to be done before 
final standards are established and applied. 

For the time being, it seems to the speak- 
er that a temporary standard might well be 
set up on the basis of a certain score (say 
95%) attained with the aid by a normally- 
hearing person listening to an adequate ar- 
ticulation test under standard, controlled 
conditions. Such a test (which could also 
be used temporarily to assist in the pre- 
scription of hearing aids) is described and 
the methods for giving it explained in a 
forthcoming article by Professor V. 0. 
Knudsen, Mrs. Ruth B. Watson, and the 
speaker. This article is to appear in a Bul- 
letin for the Hard of Hearing, issued by the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
California Department of Education. 

In the future, increasingly rigid stand- 
ards should be set for audiometers and 
hearing aids, both as to the instruments and 
as to their use, for it is only in approximat- 
ing the ideal that we can help most whom 
we strive to serve. 
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Busman’s Holiday: II 


By Harrirt MONTAGUE 


Flood and Dry Land 


EXAS is a remarkable and varied 
iz: and ways of getting across it 

are varied, too. I have crossed it by 
automobile and by train, but this time I 
practically floated across. There were floods 
upstate, and for hours and hours the Santa 
Fe Overland ploughed through water which 
covered the track by several inches. We 
crawled and stopped, crawled and stopped. 
At last the Pullman car in which I rode, 
with a young couple from South Carolina 
going West on their honeymoon, was 
beached at a way station near the New 
Mexico line, and the rest of the train went 
off and left us. There we stayed five hours. 
The honeymooners had each other; the por- 
ter went to sleep; I fumed and starved. We 
had no dinner; there was no lunch room at 
the station; and anyhow, the station agent 
locked up some time in the course of the 
evening and went away. Finally, I went to 
bed in sheer boredom, and it was very late 
when I felt the car being yanked suddenly 
out of immobility and pulled along. 

All of this played havoc with my sched- 
ule, for I was supposed to meet my sister 
and two friends at the Grand Canyon at 
eight o’clock the next morning. Instead, I 
reached the Canyon at 5 P.M. in the pour- 
ing rain, and had my first view of the 
Big Ditch from under an umbrella. I was 
sorry for myself, but I was sorrier for the 
honeymooners, as they had their route all 
diagrammed, and had planned to spend just 
one day at the Canyon, so, after all the 
trouble they had getting there, they were 
there only about two hours, and left again 
at seven, just as the rain stopped. 

We engaged rooms at the Lodge, directly 
overlooking the Canyon; and after I had 
had a hot bath and spent some time gazing 
at grandeur from our own front porch, my 
irritation evaporated. The sun came out, 
and we walked two miles along the Can- 
yon’s rim watching a gorgeous sunset. The 
Indians and the tourists drifted away, it 


grew dark, and the sense of wonder deep- 
ened and enveloped us. 

We were out again at five the next morn- 
ing to see the sunrise over the Canyon’s 
edge. We walked some more, and after 
breakfast drove along the north rim, stop- 
ping many times for breathtaking views. 
At seven we started toward Nevada. I won- 
der if anybody is ever satisfied with what 
he sees of the Grand Canyon. I doubt that 
any sensitive person can feel that he has 
absorbed even a small part of the beauty, 
or that he ever quite recovers from sheer 
astonishment at what he does see. That 
was my only consolation for missing a day 
there. One day—a thousand years—what 
is either in the life of the Grand Canyon? 


Santa Claus And Boulder Dam 


The drive from the Canyon to Boulder 
Dam and beyond was extraordinary. For 
hours we drove through a landscape so 
overwhelming, so utterly removed from 
anything human, that it was like a different 
world. Rolling along a level desert road, 
we were surrounded by gigantic, red-brown 
rocks which rose to great bare, jagged 
mountains, with never a bush or green tree, 
not even a clump of sage. We had all the 
car windows open, and as we were doing 
about sixty-five miles an hour, the desert 
wind practically blew the hair off my head; 
but it also cleared out of my brain the 
maggots that had accumulated during two 
days in the train. The air was magnificent 
and exhilarating and I forgot I had ever 
been tired. 

In all that wild grandeur it was strange 
to come upon the little post office in Arizona 
named Santa Claus, with its figure of Santa 
Claus in the front yard, its gay picket fence, 
and its Joseph-Urban-Gingerbread-House 
ensemble. Even on the wing, I saw at 
once what it was, and shrieked, “Oh, stop!” 
But the girl who was driving didn’t hear 
me, and all I saw of Santa Claus, Arizona, 
was what I gathered while whirling past it. 
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I had been reading about that post office 
for years—how every year the postmaster 
has to care for 20,000 or so pieces of mail 
that are sent to him to be stamped and 
mailed out again to places all over the 
country. Before I had a chance to explain 
all this to my travelling companions, who 
never heard of it, we were a long way be- 
yond it. When you are crossing the coun- 
try at sixty-five miles an hour, you keep 
going. 

Another place at which I wanted to stop, 
but through which we sped unheeding, was 
Boulder City, Nevada, an incredible little 
patch of green grass, brilliantly colored 
flowers and bright stucco homes at the top 
of an arid mountain. All the water is piped 
up from the dam, but it has made Boulder 
City blossom as the rose. There was no 
time to stop and see it, however, for we 
spent an hour and a half inspecting the dam 
and going down inside of it. This was an 
impressive and rewarding experience, and 
I am doubly glad now that I had it, for I 
know what the Russians did when they 
blew up the Dnieper Dam, a destruction so 
great that the mind faints, picturing it. 

We skirted Death Valley, and it grew 
hot for half an hour or so, but the swift 
southwestern dusk brought coolness again. 
We covered over 650 miles in less than 
thirteen hours. 

The approach to Los Angeles from the 
East is tawdry and cluttered, especially af- 
ter the spacious emptiness of the desert. 
All roads run through a practically endless 
succession of hot dog siands, tourist camps, 
curio counters and drive-in eating places. 
After three weeks in the neighborhood I got 
used to that sort of thing, for I found that 
after miles of hot dog you generally came 
to a matchless view of sea or mountains, a 
panorama of lights, or a really lovely sub- 
urb, but I must admit that the first view of 
the City of the Angels is disillusioning. 


Hawthorne, California 
We disembarked at Hawthorne, where I 
found a warm welcome from friends of my 
sister, and where I settled down to spend 
the better part of my time for three weeks. 
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I should like to describe the Nichols’ house 
in Hawthorne, which seemed to me rather 
typical of life in California. It was the off. 
spring of the mother of all trailers, for 
Mr. Nichols had bought the tract of land 
originally merely to have a place to set 
his house-on-wheels. He is a construction 
engineer, and as his work takes him up 
and down the coast, Mrs. Nichols used to 
travel with him, keeping house in the cara- 
van, which was their home for nine years. 
When they decided to settle down and raise 
a family, they built their house with the 
caravan as a model, and it has more cubby 
holes and shelves and odd corners and 
gadgets than any house I’ve ever seen. 

The caravan still stands in the corner 
of the yard, but with a little porch on it 
now, and flowers planted around it. The 
big, ironbound wooden wheels, and _ the 
iron chains that served as traces have been 
combined to suspend an outdoor glider, 
and the caravan serves as a dwelling for the 
two oldest sons of the family, when they 
are at home. 


An Out of Door Kitchen 


The Nichols family live mostly out of 
doors, and they have an outdoor kitchen 
and dining room, with a gas stove which 
has an enormous flat top, on which you can 
fry 24 pancakes at one time. In addition, 
the back yard affords a rock garden, a pool 
with goldfish, a big cage with a whole fam- 
ily of canaries and another of love birds, 
all hatched on the premises; a cat, a dog, 
and a bantam rooster that follows the 
younger son of the house around like a 
puppy. 

I could have spent some days very hap- 
pily in that back yard, but I was not al- 
lowed to, for I was almost immediately en- 
gulfed in a wave of California hospitality 
that swept me up and down the state and 
kept me breathless and excited. There must 
be something in the climate, for I could 
never, in Washington, live through the 
daily program I followed out there. It 
would not be possible to set down all the 
things I saw and did, but brief extracts 
from a diary I kept are revealing. 
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Beverly Hills and Hollywood 

Wednesday, May 28: Friendship Dinner 
at the Athletic Club, Beverly Hills, staged 
by the Beverly Hills Society for the Hard 
of Hearing. About a hundred persons there. 
Beautiful evening gowns on attractive peo- 
ple, in attractive setting. Saw a lot of peo- 
ple I knew: Ruth Bartlett, Helen Scriver, 
Lucelia Moore, and Helen Davisson whom 
I knew at the Wright Oral School fifteen 
years ago and haven’t seen since. Home 
for the night with Lucelia Moore, at her 
home in Beverly Hills. 

Thursday, May 29: Spent the morning 
with Lucelia, studying a mass of data she 
has accumulated in preparation for her 
M.A. thesis, which is to deal with methods 
of teaching speech reading. Afternoon in 
Hollywood. Had dinner there and saw 
Citizen Kane. Stayed at a hotel in Holly- 
wood all night. 

Friday, May 30: Sightseeing in Holly- 
wood, revisiting places I had not seen in 
thirteen years. Disappointed about visit to 
Disney Studio. The strike has balled every- 
thing up, and the lunchroom is closed. At 
Grauman’s all the footprints that were there 
the last time I saw it have been removed, 
except those of Harold Lloyd, Mary Pick- 
ford, Douglas Fairbanks and Charlie Chap- 
lin. All the others were dated after 1930, 
so it seems that footprints in the sands of 
time do not endure even when they are set 
in cement. Dined with Disney workers 
who would talk of nothing but the strike 
and were so funereal it was depressing. 

Sunday, June 1: Drove to San Diego and 
Tia Juana. Picnic lunch at Coronado. 
Visited La Jolla and walked around beauti- 
ful hotel there. Spent a lot of time in Mexi- 
can shops in Tia Juana. Stopped in San 
Diego on the way back, and made three 
calls, one on a friend { knew in Boston 
thirty years ago. Visited Balboa Park. 
Dined at a restaurant on the wharf. 

Monday, June 2: To Pasadena to see a 
friend I knew in Joplin, Mo., 25 years ago. 
Lunched with Ruth Bartlett and Helen 
Scriver at a very beautiful and aesthetic 
lunch room. Lots of gossip and other talk, 
and a wonderful time altogether. They 
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drove me all around: Rose Bowl, Avenue 
of Christmas Trees, Pasadena Theatre, 
Civic Center, Mission, U.S.C. They let me 
take my time at the Mission, and I enjoyed 
it. Dined at restaurant at the University, 
very colorful and academic. 

Tuesday, June 3: Picnic at Redondo 
Beach. Cold, foggy, windy and rough, but 
went in bathing for brief intervals. Only 
three of us had brought bathing suits. The 
rest of the party stayed up on the hill and 
played bridge in the wind. 


Barbecue in Beverly Hills 

Wednesday, June 4: Drove to Westwood, 
along beaches. Lunch at a beach restaurant, 
and another drive over the Palisades. 
Visited Oriental Gardens, beautiful and 
endlessly fascinating. Landed at Lucelia 
Moore’s in Beverly Hills, arriving early to 
see Marie Mason’s motion pictures, which 
Lucelia promised to show me. She did get 
started on them, but the people who were 
invited for the barbecue at 6 began corning 
at 3, and we had to give it up. The party 
lasted continuously from 3 to 10 P.M. I 
did not even have time to put on the dress 
I had brought to wear. About 75 people 
there. Barbecue supper out of doors, with 
superb, enormous bowls of salad, hors 
d’oeuvres, and Lucelia cooking Hamburgs 
over the fireplace, with her man servant 
tending the fire, and everything moving 
slick as glass. After supper, we adjourned 
to the house and had a MEETING. A 
teacher of the deaf, recently returned from 
a trip around the world, described her ad- 
ventures. Dr. Morkovin told them about 
the Hearing Workshop at the University 
of Southern California. I told them about 
the Volta Bureau. After the party was all 
over, Lucelia, her beauty and aplomb un- 
dimmed by all the excitement, drove me 
to the observatory. Observatory closed, 
but we drove around the mountain tops, 
watching the lights below. A grand day. 

Thursday, June 5: Visited Hill-Young 
School of Speech Correction, and spent the 
morning there. Lunched at Spanish res- 
taurant with Mrs. Hill-Young, Dr. Morko- 
vin, and Lucelia. Drove to Exposition 
Grounds and visited museum. Cantered 
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through wonderful exhibits from China, 
and saw motion picture exhibit and pre- 
historic animals. Not half enough time. 
Dinner in Chinatown. 

Friday, June 6: Visited day school for 
the deaf all morning, arriving simultaneous- 
ly with Miss Tritt, the Supervisor of Special 
Education. Miss Irene Short, the Princi- 
pal, showed us around together and we saw 
a number of classes, although the classes 
for the deaf are scattered in several build- 
ings while the new school for the deaf is 
being completed. Lunch in Westwood with 
a friend from Missouri. Dinner in Pomona 
at the Pomona Society for the Hard of 
Hearing—a get-together meeting with wel- 
fare workers and so on. Quite a crowd and 
interesting speakers. Sat at speakers’ table. 
Talked for five minutes or so about the 
Volta Bureau. Met people I’ve corre- 
sponded with for years—Zoe Wolcott, Mrs. 
Burgess, mother of Elizabeth Burgess who 
took part in the Association Meeting for 
parents at Providence last year. 

Saturday, June 7: Breakfast at Los An- 
geles Breakfast Club with Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children. Went as guest of Miss 
Short, who was awfully kind to me, and 
who took the very best notes of speeches 
that anybody ever took for me. She would 
make a good editor of the Readers’ Digest. 
About 350 teachers there, a wonderful 
group of alert, smartly dressed women. I 
met Mrs. Reed, Dr. Frank Driggs’ daugh- 
ter, and Miss Jean Stevenson, daughter of 
Mr. Stevenson of the California School. 
Miss Short drove us downtown and through 
Elysian Park. Back to Hawthorne by 
street car. Car jammed with people going 
to the races. Got home just in time to rest, 
bathe, dress and start out again for dinner 
at the Los Angeles Society for the Hard 
of Hearing. Another get-together. Sat with 
the President, Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, 
and enjoyed talking with her. Business 
meeting, but several short talks—one by 
Roland Fanton, one by Mr. Hargrave of the 
Auricular Foundation, and one by Mrs. 
Montague. 

Sunday, June 8: Breakfast at Long Beach 
with Southern California Breakfast Club. 
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Sat at Speakers’ table and had a fine view 
of 250 people there, but got tired of look. 
ing at them, as speakers talked much too 
long. No breakfast should last three and 
a half hours, but this one did, and there 
was no chance to go swimming, or even 
to look at the ocean, for that matter. Still, 
it was interesting to be there and meet so 
many people. 

Monday, June 9: Drove to Los Angeles, 
to Auricular Foundation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hargrave showed us about. It is near Juve- 
nile Hall, the home for delinquent children, 
and Mr. Hargrave gives hearing tests to all 
children that pass through the school. He 
has a testing laboratory and a classroom 
fitted up with hearing aids, where the chil- 
dren may be given lip reading lessons and 
be trained in the use of residual hearing. 
Miss Short met me there and took me to 
see the new school for the deaf, in process 
of erection. Typical California school build- 
ing, eighteen rooms, all on one floor, built 
around a patio. It looks awfully attractive 
and I should think teaching there would 
be pleasant. Lunch with Miss Short, and 
then met Helen Davisson and another 
Wright Oral School graduate. We had tea 
at Helen Davisson’s and covered fifteen 
years of gossip, very pleasurably. 

Tuesday, June 10: Lunch at Boysenberry 
Farm. Ate fresh boysenberries, drank boy- 
senberry limeade, ate boysenberry pie and 
boysenberry sherbert. Saw a very good re- 
production of an old frontier mining town. 
Drove to Los Angeles and met Dr. Morko- 
vin, who took me to the Biltmore and told 
me about the new system of teaching speech 
reading by a combination of sight, touch, 
hearing, and motion pictures. He talked 
two hours, with all the vehemence only a 
Russian and an enthusiast can muster. Din- 
ner with Mr. and Mrs. Roland Fanton and 
Betty Anne, a lovely, charming baby with 
red hair like her father’s. 

Wednesday, June 11: At the University 
most of the day, being shown more about 
the new method of teaching speech read- 
ing. The movies sold it to me. Those peo- 
ple really have something in those pictures. 

(Continued on page 624) 
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Frightened by a Boy with a Sheet 
Over His Head 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


Kinney to attend the final match of 
the Stamford Metropolitan Duckpin 
League’s season. 

“We're tied with City Club in games won 
and lost,” he explained, “but they are now 
in first place on total pinfall. We bowl ’em 
tonight—last match of the season. If we 
win two of the three games we’re champions 
—and there will be a fine cup for the Chap- 
ter’s rooms!” 

“T suppose I could—” began Betty, yield- 
ing. 
“Fine! I'll stop by for you,” promised 
Jimmie. “We start bowling at 7:30, so it 
will be over by 10. Our best lineup will be 
on the job, too—Morris, Fred, Denny, 
Uncle Tom and Pop Conway.” 

“Is Mr. Smith our best bowler?” 

“Uncle Tom? Oh, you think that because 
he’s so big and husky. No, he shoots a 
fireball all right, but he’s a little off on 
accuracy now and then. Denny’s better; 
he averages 107—Uncle Tom is 104, Fred 
and Morris do about 100; and I’ve aver- 
aged 98 for 32 games as a sub. Pop’s our 
anchor man—and the best bowler in the 
league. He’s averaging 117. Wait until 
you see him up there in a pinch tonight— 
he’s a holy terror when the going’s tough!” 

“Pop? Does that mean he is an older 
man?” asked Betty. “I’m still trying to 
get used to calling Mr. Smith ‘Uncle Tom!’ 
He’s really only 32; four years younger 
than Mr. Bishop. He fooled me for a time 
with his prematurely gray hair—told me 
a cock-and-bull story, too, about working 
here in 1894 before taking up farming. It 
was months before I discovered that it was 
his father who worked here in 1894.” 

“Uncle Tom told me about the joke— 
Denny put him up to it,” chuckled Jimmie. 
“He says he was gray haired when he was 
20—when he was playing football for State 
Agricultural College. Pop’s old—52.” 
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“And he comes all the way from River- 
dale to bowl with you!” said Betty, amazed. 
“I thought it was astonishing for Mr. Smith 
to come in, but he’s only 15 miles from 
Stamford; Riverdale is more than 60 miles 
away. 

“Oh, Pop’s in Stamford every Friday on 
business—he’s a traveling salesman for 
shirts and collars—so he just stays over. 
Denny found out that he was a star bowler 
and talked him into bowling with us. That’s 
why he joined the Chapter—so that he 
would be eligible for the team.” 

Conway amply justified all the nice 
things Jimmie had said about his bowling. 
Betty and some 25 other Chapter members, 
including Jimmie, of course, sat in the 
stands and cheered as Pop defeated City 
Club practically by himself in the first 
game. Four times he came up at critical 
moments with the score close and four times 
he struck or spared—once a double-header 
strike! His game was 152, and it carried 
the ASHHIES to a victory by 17 pins. Bet- 
ter still, his bowling so demoralized the 
City Club team that the ASHHIES went on 
to win both the second and third games 
also—for a clean sweep and the champion- 
ship. 

“He’s a good bit older than the others,” 
remarked Betty to Jimmie, referring to 
Conway. “But he certainly doesn’t act it! 
He looks prosperous, too; he’s the best 
dressed bowler of the lot!” 

“He can afford a silk shirt,” explained 
Jimmie. “Denny says he makes seventy- 
five dollars a week.” 

“Seventy-five dollars a week! And he’s 
really hard of hearing?” 

“Pop’s totally deaf,” explained Jimmie. 

“Listen, Jimmie, you’ve got to fix it up 
for me to meet Mr. Conway,” said Betty, 
starting up. “Why, he’s a success story! 
Totally deaf—seventy-five dollars a week— 
and, of all things, a traveling salesman!” 
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“That'll be easy,” stated Jimmie. “He 
stops at the Plaza Hotel. We'll go over there 
now and I'll fix up an introduction. No— 
don’t bother about a pad—the back of an 
envelope will be enough—because Pop will 
do all the talking. He really talks a blue 
streak all the time. He’s a bum lip reader.” 

“That will suit me,” smiled Betty. “I'll 
just ask a question or two—and let this 
hearing aid do the rest of the work.” 

“We owe you our bowling cup, Mr. Con- 
way,” she wrote half an hour later when 
she had been introduced. 

“You really owe it to Jimmie here,” de- 
clared Conway. “It’s the season’s work that 
counts, you know, not just one game—that 
152 was lucky. But Jimmie’s been our 
spark plug all season—cheering us on— 
you heard him tonight unless you’re totally 
deaf—a human calliope! He’s going to be 
a fine bowler, too; probably have my an- 
chor job in a couple of years.” 

He certainly does talk a blue streak, 
thought Betty, and he is quite easy to un- 
derstand, thank goodness! Jimmie, for his 
part, was grinning broadly in his delight 
over Pop’s compliments. 

“T’ll have to confess,” wrote Betty, “that 
I didn’t come over here to congratulate 
you on your bowling. What I want to 
know—as employment manager for our 
Chapter—is how in the world a totally deaf- 
ened man can succeed as a traveling sales- 
man?” 

“Easy—by finding a substitute for hear- 
ing,” grinned Conway. “What I’m using is 
service—that’s all; there isn’t any more. 
I merely give my customers better service 
than they can get from any other salesman 
and so in self defense they have to stick to 
me, regardless of my deafness. And my 
boss doesn’t dare fire me because he’s afraid 
the customers might go along with me. 
They would, too!” 

“You make it sound easy,” wrote Betty. 

“Most anything’s easy if you really put 
your mind to it,” declared Conway, who 
certainly had no inferiority complex. “I’d 
been hard of hearing most of my life, but 
going totally deaf was a startling change 
and I had to adjust myself rapidly. I de- 
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cided to work up a reputation as a salesman 
who never wasted a customer’s time. | 
could do that because the customers knew 
me. I’d go in a store, walk to the shirt 
and collar department, check over the stock, 
and write out a list of what I thought was 
needed to keep the stock up to date. The 
owner or manager checked on this—at first. 
Now most of them just sign the order | 
make up! They have learned that I study 
their needs and probably know as much 
about their trade as they do.” 

“Splendid!” congratulated Betty. 

“Then I help sell the goods I order for 
them!” went on Conway. “I take my 
camera with me everywhere and when I see 
a good window display, showcard or even 
advertisement that might help my custom- 
ers, I snap it and send prints. Every week 
I send something of this sort to my cus- 
tomers. And do they love it! I’ve photo- 
graphed so many displays that I’m pretty 
good now at fixing them myself, so I stay 
over now and then to help a customer fix 
up a special window—you know, Christmas, 
holidays, and so on. That makes such a 
hit that in the smaller towns I never go to 
a hotel; the customers put me up, and feed 
me, too.” 

“What good is hearing, anyway!” ejacu- 
lated Betty, amazed. 

“Just a toy,” agreed Conway. “Yes, I read 
your lips—lI can read lips a bit—especially 
when I’m not trying. Caught a funny one 
during the match—saw a man say to his 
girl: ‘Look—a 152 game! And he’s totally 
deaf!’ Now, I ask you: What has my deaf- 
ness got to do with my bowling a 152 
game? That’s the way it is. When you 
find a deafened person convinced that im- 
paired hearing makes a full and useful life 
impossible, you have a man who is merely 
being frightened by a boy with a sheet 
over his head!” 

Conway was still talking freely when 
Betty and Jimmie managed to get away at 
11:30, but Betty’s mind had closed after 
that last remark: “. . . merely being fright- 
ened by a boy with a sheet over his head!” 
Aren’t we all! 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Mail Box Potpourri 
Introverts Again 

UST for the sake of variety, let’s dip 

into letters here and there. The intro- 

vert controversy continues to gather 
fuel. M. M. writes, apropos of the letter 
from A. C. in the September Mail Box, that 
she also is from Nebraska, and that Wig- 
gam says anybody who adds a postscript 
to a letter is an introvert. By that definition 
the extroverts would be in such a hopeless 
minority they wouldn’t even get their candi- 
date’s name on the ballot. 

Jaf Does Not Stand Alone 

M. E. S., of Massachusetts, a regular 
Mail Box contrib, springs to Jaf’s defense 
against the lady in Australia who called 
him a “creature.” 

“Jaf does not stand alone,” writes M. E. 
S. emphatically. “I am with him and for 
him. I am sure there have been more times 
when I have been glad I couldn’t hear than 
there have been times I was sorry. I might 
not have said that in my younger days, 
but I surely do now.” 

Scophobia 

J. B. T., of the District of Columbia, 
offers a new word for our special vocabu- 
lary. She quotes Word Study, to the effect 
that, “A New York department store re- 
cently coined a new word, scopophobia, and 
used it in an advertisement of men’s cloth- 
ing. They defined it as ‘fear of being stared 
ag 

“How about applying this to the h.o.h.?” 
writes J. B. T. “Scopophobia—the obses- 
sion that makes hard of hearing people 
allow themselves to be yelled at rather than 
wear hearing aids.” 

How about it? Are you a scopophobiac? 
It sounds worse than schizophrenia, and is 
enough to send anybody scurrying to the 
nearest hearing aid salesroom. 

Chess Keeps You Young 

C. A. H., of Connecticut, writes that 
somebody sent her a copy of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, and she wondered 


why until she found a story on the chess 
tournaments at the old Mercantile Library 
chess room, with a photograph of our 
friend W. L. W., and an interview with him. 
“Chess keeps a man young,” W. L. W. told 
the reporter. “It brushes the cobwebs from 
the brain. It keeps you sane.” 

I have the greatest admiration for peo- 
ple who play chess, and a genuine feeling 
of inferiority on my own account because 
I have never learned how. Different per- 
sons have tried at different times to teach 
me the rudiments of this honored game, but 
nobody has been able to make one single 
rudiment stick. During one period in my 
life, a young man who was escorting me 
about New York made a serious essay at 
it, and we used to go to the game room at 
the Lafayette Hotel and sit over a chess 
board for hours. Sometimes, too, we went 
to a basement tearoom on Macdougal 
Street to vary the struggle, but as I never 
could remember anything from session to 
session, the poor young man gave it up. 
So I guess I'll just have to learn how to 
grow old gracefully, or disgracefully, as 
the case may be, for I'll never have enough 
chess to provide a mental lubricant. 


Coincidences 

That reminds me. W. L. W., who always 
has fascinating suggestions to offer, sent 
me some time ago some examples of coinci- 
dences, with the suggestion that other Mail 
Boxers describe some similar “notable fall- 
ing together of events” in their own lives. 
A few coincidences were offered, but they 
required so much explanation of the per- 
sonalities involved that publication of them 
was hardly feasible. So I think I'll let W. 
L. W. stand alone as a snapper up of un- 
considered coincidences. He writes: 

In the year 1879, while I was living in 
Hartford, Conn., a distant relative who had 
a summer home on the shore of Long Is- 
land Sound invited us down there for sev- 
eral days’ outing. Among the other guests 
was a Massachusetts man, a cousin of my 
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father’s. I knew little of him except his 
name. 

Some twenty-two years after this, 1 was 
living in South Carolina. At an evening 
party, a local young lady who had recently 
returned from Brooklyn where she had been 
taking lessons in music, informed me that 
her instructor had inquired if she knew 
me. He said his father was my father’s 
cousin. I replied that possibly I had met 
her instructor’s father at the seashore many 
years before. 

About a year after that I went North, and 
was @ passenger on a train from New York 
to Boston, en route to visit my dear old 
Horace Mann School. The train halted and 
took on passengers at the station where 
I had vacationed in 1879, and one of the 
passengers took a seat beside me. Out of 
curiosity | asked him if the Woods still had 
a cottage there. He answered yes, that he 
had just come from their place. 

“What is your name?” I inquired. 

“My name is Young,” said he. 

“You must be Walter Young’s father,” 
I exclaimed. 

He looked at me in surprise and asked 
my name. When I told him, he said, “Cous- 
in George’s boy!” 

The other coincidence was experienced 
by my father, who, at the beginning of the 
Civil War was a Major in a Connecticut 
company of volunteers. He was ordered to 
New Haven to organize a heavy artillery 
company. Enlistments were almost com- 
pleted when, one day, an old man walked 
into his office, threw down a uniform, and 
said, 

“Here’s his uniform. My boy ain’t goin’ 
to the war.” 

“Who are you?” asked the major. 

“My name’s Smith.” 

“Why,” said my father, “Your boy must 
be the one who applied for a permit to go 
home to the bedside of his dying father.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Major, but his mother 
don’t want him to go to no war.” 

In a stern voice, my father said, “Mr. 
Smith, you have your boy back here by 
morning, or you go to jail.” 

The old man brought the boy back, ac- 
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companied by several political friends who 
pleaded for the lad’s release. His mother 
was taking it very‘hard, they said, he was 
just a young boy, and so on. Finally, they 
agreed to furnish two recruits if the major 
would let the boy off. And it was done. 
That was in 1862. 

Twenty-five years after, my father re- 
moved to South Carolina in search of a 
warmer climate, as he still suffered from 
a wound received at Antietam. As he was 
an insurance adjuster, his business took him 
around the state. At a small town, he was 
sitting on the hotel piazza one evening with 
a group of salesmen and other guests. The 
subject of the War Between the States, as 
the Southerners still call it, came up for 
discussion. One of the salesmen remarked, 

“I enlisted in a New Haven company, 
but I didn’t go to the war.” 

This interested my father, and he asked 
what company that was. The man named 
the company my father had organized. 
Father turned on the salesman and said, 

“Why, you must be the lad who went 
home to see his father die!” 

That remark surprised the group and my 
father told the story. The salesman pro- 
fessed to know nothing about that part of 
it, but said his father lived a number of 
years after the close of the war. 

W.L. W., New Jersey. 

I think those are very interesting stories, 
and the more you speculate about them, the 
more curious they seem, for each depends 
entirely on a chance meeting for its climax. 
O. Henry was a master at inventing such 
denouements for his short stories, but they 
were obviously the products of his subtle 
brain. When such things really happen, 
they are amazing. 

I read about a funny one not long ago, 
and this really happened, too. 

A man from a small Virginia town went 
up to Washington on a sightseeing trip. Af- 
ter several days spent in visits to the White 
House, the Capitol, the Library of Congress, 
Mt. Vernon, and so on, he wandered into 
the Union Station, and saw an advertise- 
ment stating that the C. & O. Railway was 
offering “surprise trips” over the week end. 
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Tickets to an unnamed destination were 
sold, including an “all expense” tour of the 
locality, lunch and everything. The adven- 
turous tourist bought one of the tickets, 
and climbed on the C. & O. train bright and 
early the next morning. Naturally, he was 
a bit disgruntled to learn that the “surprise 
trip” took him back to his home town for 


the day. 


Australia Again 

I don’t know whether it is that distance 
lends enchantment, or that distance serves 
to sift out chaff and leave only the whole 
grain, for the letters we get from the far 
places of the world are almost invariably 
filled with interest. Here is one carrying 
on a discussion begun in the April 1941 
Mail Box: 

Dear Mouiy MATHER: 

On re-reading my letter in the April 
Votta Review, / realize that I have un- 
consciously compared the cities I know best 
in both countries, that is, Melbourne, and 
Washington. I did not go to Florida, but 
saw much of California, which is more like 
Australia. They even grow our eucalyptus 
trees! 

When I said we have more home life I 
meant that the average Australian woman 
does not care for club work or for going 
to lectures. Perhaps, in not having so many 
labor saving devices as the American wom- 
an, she needs to be at home more; but as 
a rule she prefers her own home, and any 
spare time is spent out of doors. 

When I said we do not “eat out” so 
much, I meant eating in restaurants or 
hotels. Cafeterias are not very popular and 
sitting on a stool and eating at a counter 
is rare. Most Australians have an hour for 
lunch, so take their time over it. I should 
think 70 per cent of those who work carry 
their lunch from home. This will consist of 
small, finely cut sandwiches, not the large 
variety so popular in the United States. The 
average young man or woman could not af- 
ford to go to a restaurant every day. All 
Australian cities have very beautiful public 
gardens, which for two hours in the middle 
of the day are well patronized. 

Country life in Australia is similar to 
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that in the United States. I stayed on an 
American farm which had every imaginable 
labor saving device, even to central heat- 
ing and air conditioning. I do not suppose 
that this is the usual thing there, but I 
doubt whether any farm in this country 
has as many “improvements” as that one 
farm. 

I went north for Christmas while in the 
States, and experienced my first “white” 
Christmas. It was marvelous, and exactly 
as I had always hoped to see it. I spent 
about nine months in Washington, D. C. I 
also had a month in New York City, a 
month on a farm in New York State, a 
month in Canada, a month touring by Grey- 
hound bus up and down the land, stopping 
off where I fancied. Then I was nine weeks 
in Madison, Wisconsin. Such a beautiful 
state! I had odd week ends and holidays 
in other states, and saw most of your fa- 
mous beauty spots. 

I had always wanted to see the Grand 
Canyon. You will probably be horrified 
to learn that I was disappointed in it. I 
believe now that I was not there long 
enough to realize its grandeur. On the other 
hand, Niagara Falls far surpassed my wild- 
est imaginings. I went there for one day 
and stayed five. 

I quite agree that you don’t have to hear 
to get a thrill out of a travel folder. I often 
window gaze in front of travel bureaus, 
and end by going inside to secure some 
folders to dream over. I have a little book 
in which I write the names and descriptions 
of places I hope to see some day. (I read 
every travel book I can get hold of). But 
alas, some of these places are no more... . 

As for customs, speech, accent, etc., I 
realize that they vary in the different states. 
That was what I found strange in the 
United States, as we have the same speech 
and the same customs all over the country. 
Being, so to speak, a guest in your coun- 
try, I tried to conform to the customs when 
I knew them. I was once very upset at 
being told that I had offended a number 
of people by not returning to call on them 
within a week after having dined with them. 
I was told, to my astonishment (having 

(Continued on page 632) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Exercises In Every-Day Speech 


By Jane B. WALKER 


1. Dididoitis 


RS. JOHN BROWN is afflicted 
M with a bad case of worry. Per- 
haps the fact that she is a little 
absent-minded might have something to do 
with it. She is constantly wondering about 
her possessions. What did I do with this 
and that and the other? She has a hus- 
band, a daughter, Louise, and a boy gen- 
erally called Buster. Her part-time maid 
is named Mary. Mrs. Brown drives her 
own car, but she really gets very little pleas- 
ure out of it for as she drives about the 
city, her thoughts take on a pattern some- 
thing like this: 
Did I close the window in the bathroom 
before I left home? 
Did I turn off the water in the bath tub? 
Did I post that letter that I wrote last 
night? 
Did I leave the electric light burning in 
the kitchen? 
Did I hang up those gloves after I 
washed them? 
Did I leave that five-dollar bill on my 
dressing table? 
Did I tell Mary what kind of salad to 
have for dinner? 
Did I leave my beads on the shelf in the 
bathroom? 
Did I tell Louise to wear her overshoes to 
school this morning? 
Did I write that check for the Salvation 
Army ? 
Did I tell Buster to go to the dentist at 
four o'clock this afternoon? 
Did I water the flowers after breakfast? 
Did I take that book back to the library? 
Did I leave my nose glasses at home? 
Did I bring my check book with me? 
Did I send my regrets to Mary Smith’s 
reception? 
Did I telephone to the drug store about 
that prescription? 
Did I lock the kitchen door before I left 
home? 
Did I leave a note for the milk man? 


2. Do You Remember 


Do you remember .... 

the house where you were born? 

the first time you saw the ocean? 

the first day you went to school? 

your grandfather? 

the first time your mother spanked you? 

the stories your mother used to tell you? 

the first time you ran away from school? 

the first time you ever saw an elephant? 

the first time you went swimming? 

the first time you crossed the ocean? 

the name of the boat that you sailed on? 

how old you were when you started to 
school? 

how old you were when you learned to 
read? 

how you felt the first time you earned 
a dollar? 

the first Christmas when you did not 
believe in Santa Claus? 

the first time that you had a hat with a 
feather on it? 

the first bicycle that you had? 

the time that you broke your arm? 

the first time you went to church with 
your father? 

your first boy (girl) friend? 


3. What Would You Advise Me to Do? 


Stop smoking so many cigarettes. 

Begin all over again. 

Go South for five or six weeks. 

Take more exercise. 

Go to bed and stay there until you get 
over this cold. 

Stop worrying and have a little more fun. 

Resign your position. 

Apply for another job. 

Leave off coffee, except one cup for 
breakfast. 

Accept the proposition without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Go fishing and forget your troubles. 

Wear your shoes a size larger. 

Send a telegram of acceptance as soon as 
possible. 
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Talk the matter over with your husband. 

Cultivate a little more patience. 

Get a lawyer’s opinion before you take 
any action. 

Keep it all to yourself and trust time to 
work matters out for you. 

Stop eating so many sweets. 

Sell your house and move into a small 
apartment, 

Buy a farm and go live on it. 


4. What Did You Think of the Last 
Book He Published? 


I enjoyed it immensely. 

I thought it was exceedingly dull in spots. 

I consider it a brilliant piece of work. 

I couldn’t see any point to it. 

It struck me as pretty trashy. 

Absolutely enchanting! 

The best thing he has ever written. 

Amusing but very light. 

Clever but superficial. 

The characters were well portrayed but 
the plot was weak. 

That man is so inexcusably verbose. 

His point of view is so pessimistic. 

Amateurish, but I believe he will improve 
with practice. 

Refreshing and different! 

A lovely story, beautifully told. 

Just about the most exciting book I have 
read in years. 

Well done, I suppose, but I am not en- 
thusiastic about mystery stories. 

If it had been cut in half, I might have 
enjoyed it. 

It bored me nearly to death. 

I don’t like the man’s ideas about any- 
thing, but I think he has a good command 
of English. 


5. What Sort of Man Is He? 


He is the most amusing person I ever 
knew. 

He is considered very clever but I don’t 
like him. 

He has the reputation of being a snob. 

He is very popular but for the life of me 
I can’t see why. 

He is well-educated, well-read, and has 
traveled everywhere. 

He has the most beautiful manners I ever 
saw. 
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He is the most delightful conversation- 
alist I ever met. 

He is a substantial sort of fellow that 
you can always depend on. 

He is a nice sort of man, but he never 
has much to say for himself. 

He is a perfect book-worm! 

He is pleasant enough but I don’t think 
he has much in his head. 

He lacks gray matter. Nobody home! 

He hasn’t a grain of common sense. 

To tell you the truth, I think he is hor- 
ribly selfish. 

He is a pompous sort of person. 

They say that he is very rich but very 
stingy. 

I have never heard him talk about any- 
thing but himself and his own affairs. 

He has only one interest in the world and 
that is money. 

He strikes me as being terribly ambitious. 

He is very handsome but awfully con- 
ceited. 

He has had lots of ups and downs, but he 
has always been a good sport. 

He did not do very well in college, but 
he has certainly made a success in business. 

He acts as if he thought he had great 
dramatic ability. 

He’s rather stupid but he does the best 
he can. 

He thinks he knows it all! 

He is very well-balanced and can see 
more than one side of a question. 

His wife told me that he is a graduate 
of Harvard but it is hard to believe. 

He is lazy in mind and body, and yet 
he has a certain charm. 

He is the homeliest man I ever met but 
his sense of humor is perfectly delightful. 

I am sorry to say that he is over-fond of 
his cups. 


6. What Sort of Woman Is She? 


The most efficient woman I know. 

Frail in health but strong in spirit. 

A delightful personality, full of enthu- 
siasm and charm. 

Unpretentious and very sincere. 

She always looks on the bright side of 
things—never sees the hole in the dough- 
nut! 


(To Be Continued) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages, and kings”— 


Hearing Workshop 

Last January, a Workshop for all those 
interested in the cause of the hard of hear- 
ing was held at Riverside, California. It 
was a successful experiment. In fact, it was 
successful enough to warrant an enlarge- 
ment of the plan, and the second Workshop, 
held at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, July 12-17, was on a 
more ambitious scale. 

The name Workshop was inescapable. 
Weeks and weeks of work went in prepara- 
tion. No list of names of those who helped 
could be complete, for the response from 
hearing friends who gave advice, time, pub- 
licity and means of entertainment, in addi- 
tion to accepting places on the program, 
was one of the outstanding and rewarding 
features of the week—work, from the start, 
willingly performed. 

And it was work, too, for those of us who 
attended. We began our first session early 
on Saturday, July 12, in a room in Doheny 
Library, U.S.C., and we kept steadily at 
it until the close of the banquet on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, when the clock pointed 
almost at midnight. For this was not a 
matter of sitting and listening to speeches. 
We were there to blaze new trails. 

Otologists had new experiments in diet 
and surgical procedure to report. Techni- 
cal men came with new equipment to help 
our dull ears, and explained it to us while 
we tried it out. Social workers held a promi- 
nent place. The fact was very evident that 
the Society meeting, with the card party, 
birthday social, and sewing for the bazaar 






















Lewis Carroll 


is out of date. And if we stirred uneasily 
in this atmosphere, these social workers) 
encouraged us, even while they warned us¥ 
to go slowly and learn how to cooperate} 
with the agencies in our communities ak 
ready dealing with the problems of unems 
ployment, rehabilitation, preventive examie 
nations, and compulsory school follow up 

Teachers worked too. Representatives of 
every method of teaching speech reading 
were there, to cooperate rather than to com- 
pete. This willingness to see the merit in 
other methods than our own, and this earn- 
estness of endeavor to find a way in which 
all might have a part, explain the interest 
in the new synesthetic-contextual method, 
with its emphasis on the uses of all three 
channels for understanding: sight, hearing, 
touch. Motion pictures, records, choral 
speech, dramatization, training in residual 
hearing, all these together make lip reading 
a new adventure. At least they offer a de- 
parture from the accustomed path. 

Parents of hard of hearing children made 
a great contribution. Mrs. Spencer Tracy 
told us of her almost agonizing search for 
help when she realized her child did not 
hear. Mrs. Miller, mother of Mrs. Lucelia 
Moore, rejoiced in her single-handed vic- 
tory. But the children who gave demonstra- 
tions of results from training in speech and 
residual hearing showed how modern meth- 
ods and modern points of view are giving 
parents the help which was lacking a few 
years ago. 

It was work. The days were packed so 
full that some of us had mental indigestion, 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. . . a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 347 STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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but few of us can be the same again. They 
were jolting days, thanks to these forward 
looking otologists, technicians, social work- 
ers, experimenting teachers, and brave par- 
ents. Someone said the other day, “Defend 
Hearing? How does one defend hearing?” 
Anyone attending the Workshop in Los An- 
geles found a bewildering but stimulating 
list of answers. 
ALTHEA R. WooprurFF. 





Hearing Aid Dealers 


We need to be very sure of a better way 
before we attempt to change the present 
system of agents for hearing aids. Dealers, 
instead of agents, would be my remedy. 
Agents handling one make exclusively, and 
required to sell a certain number of models 
a month, are tempted to be unscrupulous. 
It would seem that few can stand tempta- 
tion. I wish that someone would come over 
and start the London clinic method in one 
hospital. It would be good for our doctors 
and for us. —G. P., East Orange, N. J. 





Hearing Aid Clinic, Montreal 

A hearing aid clinic, very much like 
those operated in the hospitals of London 
and other English cities before the war. 
has been a service of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing for many years. 
Readers of the Votta REvIEW will be in- 
terested to learn that a similar clinic, es- 
tablished through cooperation between the 
Montreal League for the Hard of Hearing 
and the Montreal Medico-Chirurgical So- 


ciety, is soon to be opened in Montreal. 





Busman’s Holiday 
(Continued from page 614) 


I’m not sure how far it will go, nor what 
it will do, but it is definitely something, 
and it is the first new thing that has hap- 
pened in the lip reading field in many a 
long year. The session lasted from 10 
A. M., through lunch, for which we ad- 
journed to a neighboring teashop, and 
on till 3:30, when Ruth Bartlett finally 
rescued me, and took me to see some of the 
things I particularly wanted to see: the 
Union Station, which is the most wonderful 


‘and disappear, and form and burst and 
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railway station I have ever seen anywhere, | 
the Mausoleum at Forest Lawn, Fern Dell, 
and the tar pits. She let me look at the tar 
pits as long as I wanted to. I think they are 
the most amazing things in California. Af 
least they appeal most to the imagination, 
they are so unchanging. One can stand 
there and watch those small, incessant, 
black, impersonal bubbles form and b 




















disappear, and it is easy to imagine that} 
they have been going on that way for | 
hundred thousand years. And it makes one 
feel immeasurably small, and rested, some. 
how, leaning against infinity. 
Thursday, June 12: Breakfast with Mr 
and Mrs. Porter at their home in Santa 
Monica. Lovely big, comfortable house, 
and a garden with every kind of California 
tree in it. Mr. Porter drove us to the beach, 
and then back home to lunch. After lunch, 
Mrs. Moore drove me to Spencer Tracy's 
home in Encino. I had made an appoint # 
ment with Mrs. Tracy, but when we reached 
there we confronted a blank wall, a bar 
gate, with no bell or knocker, and an utter™ 
silence. Not quite knowing what to do, we? 
drove on a bit, and hailed some workers in 
a field. One of the men took out his watch 
guiltily, and hastened to unbar the gate, 
which he had evidently forgotten to open 7 
as instructed. After that it was easy. The 
house is a simple, unpretentious ranch we 
house, built around a patio, with a fireplace 
on the porch, and a swimming pool at the 
rear. Mrs. Tracy is an utterly charming 
person with an eager manner and a ready i 
laugh. John, her son who is deaf, is a fine 
boy of sixteen, the image of his father. He 


showed me copies of the little magazine he Sit 
edits, and even autographed one for me. th 
He is chiefly interested in polo at the mo- na 
ment, and told us he plays at the Riviera . 

( 


Polo Grounds with his mother and father. 
as they have a family team. Mr. Tracy 
came through on his way from the house 
to the garage, and paused to greet us cor: ~ 
dially. That climaxed my stay in Southern 
California. The things I liked best were 
the Union Station at Los Angeles, the tar _ 
pits, and meeting Spencer Tracy. 
(To be continued) 
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Ile made possible 


today’s fine 


HEN BELL discovered how to 

transmit and reproduce speech 
electrically, he not only gave the world 
the telephone—but he also showed the 
way to aid thousands of men and wom- 
en with impaired hearing. For today’s 
wonderfully helpful hearing aids are 
based on telephonic principles. 


A Western Electric tradition 
Since 1882, Western Electric has been 
the maker of Bell Telephones. So it is 
natural that Western Electric is also a 
leader in hearing aid manufacture. 
Meeting the needs of the hard of hear- 


Western Elecfric 
AU DIPHON E:S 


ing has long been a tradition with us— 
one we shall continue to maintain in 
the future. 
Clear, easy hearing 

Current models of the Western Electric 
Audiphone are helping thousands to 
lead richer, happier lives. Every effort 
is being made to meet the great demand 
for these instruments —the finest hear- 
ing aids that Western Electric has ever 
made. 


Distributed in U.S. A. by Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y.—In Canada by Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
Montreal —In all other countries by Electrical Research 
Products Inc., 20 Vandam Street, New York City. 


by the makers of 


BELL TELEPHONES 
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YOUR FRIENDS 


will appreciate your gift more if you 
give them 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
for CHRISTMAS 


A gift for only two dollars that will be” 


renewed every month during the year. 


On all Christmas Gift orders the first 
issue of the magazine will be specially 
wrapped and mailed in December. A 
seasonable card will be enclosed giving 
the name of the person who is making 


the gift. 


Use the attached coupon now so that 
there will be plenty of time to give your 
order this special attention. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send the Volta Review for one 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 594) 


The teacher wondered if she ought to be | 
allowed to see so fanciful a picture as “The © 


Bluebird.” It might make her more nervous, 
But the morning after, Alvera was her- 


self again. She and the other children 4 A 


regaled their teacher with accounts of the 
picture. 

“Alvera is not afraid, now,” they said. 
“No more afraid.” 

“No,” Alvera stated calmly, “I know now, 
Fairies are fool, witches are fool, Angles 
are fool.” 

“Angels!” 

“An-gels! Same movies, stories. Fool. 
Angels are fool.” 

Teacher swallowed hard. “No, Alvera,” 
she began. Alvera mustn’t get her theology 
mixed up with fairy tales. But she mustn’t 
be frightened again. How could one explain 
about ministering angels tc a small deaf 
girl who was just beginning language? 

The recess bell rang. Children vanished. 
Teacher had a moment to consult the teach- 
er next door. 

“I'd drop it,” that lady advised. “Al- 
vera’s over her scare. Let her forget it. 
Go back later sometime when she is willing 
to listen about angels. You'll make her 
hysterical if you force things now.” 

So the teacher dropped it, but she felt 
guilty. However, in her own prayers that 
night she asked forgiveness if she had made 
a mistake, because she didn’t know what 
to do. After all, God must understand the 
difficulty of explaining things to a child 
who hadn’t yet enough words to understand. 

After that the teacher felt better, too. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address a Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
h St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, tpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin. exas. 
WANTED—Teacher, experienced in work with spastic 
paralysis, for a six- -year-old child. Good salary. Proba 
bility cf per ti if satisfactory. Address 
Box 514, the Volta Bureau. 
WANTED—Position for 1941-42 by experienced teach- 
er of the deaf with B.S. degree. Box 7405, the Volta 
Bureau. 
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HE past is gone—never to be relived—but 
fi future is yours to grasp. 

When the sun sets tonight, today is lost forever. 
Whatever you have missed during it—the song of 
a bird or the gossip of your intimates—the inspira- 
tion of music or the comradeship of a game—the 
chuckle of a baby or the thrill of a statesman’s 
voice from hundreds or thousands of miles away 
—the hello of a friend on the street or the tinkle 
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of a telephone bringing an invitation—the uplift 
of a religious service or the information offered by 
a sight-seeing guide—all are gone, experiences 
which cannot be repeated, memories which can 
never be yours. 


Each day that passes reduces the number of days 
tocome. Will you choose to “half-live” the days 


ahead? 
ee ae 


To HEAR WELL is to LIVE FULLY 
Only with Good Hearing can you live the round- 
ed, complete life which should be yours. Only 
with Good Hearing can you use your personality, 
your talents, your social charm to full advantage. 
Only with Good Hearing can you be your old 
self again, welcome everywhere. 

Will you allow a day or two of self-consciousness 
and a week or two of accustoming yourself to a 
“pair of glasses for your ears,” to affect your 
whole future and the lives of your loved ones? 


% © 


OR—will you join the thousands who have re- 
fused to accept life’s handicaps and, through the 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


progress of modern science, are living normal 
lives? 
Pie 
THE WORLD HAS MOVED ON 

Long strides have been made in hearing science in 
recent years. A vastly larger percentage of cases 
of impaired hearing are now susceptible to me- 
chanical assistance. 


So that you may be fully acquainted with the 
strides which Acousticon—the world’s first electri- 
cal hearing aid—has made in the past three years, 
we invite you to accept a special demonstration. 
Without cost or obligation on your part, we offer 
an individualized, confidential fitting of the re- 
markable new Vacuum Tube Acousticon or of the 
famous All-positional Carbon-Type Acousticon. 


PLUS 
A scientifically made visual record showing 
in permanent form the degree of hearing 
improvement Acousticon can bring you, pro- 
vided you take action now, before your 
hearing becomes further impaired through 
lack of sufficient exercise. (Only Acousti- 
cons are fitted by this exclusive new “Com- 


parator Method.” ) 


So different and so successful is this new fitting 
procedure that recently a record number of new 
wearers came into the Acousticon army of happy 
users. Join them in their re-won happiness. Use 
the coupon today. 


The only genuine Acousticon—a 
Dictograph product. Look for 
this trade-mark. 


_x 








580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORE CITY 


DEPT. 416 


Please instruct your nearest Acousticon In- 
stitute to get in touch with me. 
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Comparison of Sen:ence S-.ructure 
| _Hearing Clearly at Cleary Oral | (Continued from page 604) 
seen =~ structure like that involved in the elliptical 
forms. The deaf tended to use forms that 
could be learned as fixed units. Subordinate 
clauses in which the word order was differ. 
ent from that of the corresponding simple 
sentence seemed to be used less by the deaf 
than by the hearing. 

All this is interesting in providing us with 
a more definite description than has been 
available of differences between deaf and 
hearing children in their use of language, 














The Four Season Camp and School 


(Enroll any time for any season) But what does it mean from the point of 
Healthful—homelike school for children to de- view of the teacher? Certainly not that 
velop physically and to overcome their handi- the teacher fails insofar as she has not suc- 
cap. Ideally situated in the Pine Belt of Long ceeded in making the language of the deaf 
Island. Modern individual methods. Pupils pre- child exactly like that of the hearing child. 


pared for hearing schools by Auricular Training 
and Lip Reading. Enrollment limited. Boarding 
or Monday to Friday. Write for our booklet. 
Moderate rates. 


Cleary Oral School for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Smithtown Branch, L. I., New York 


The deaf child learns language by a differ- 
ent and far more difficult process. The 
teacher’s task is not easy. On the one hand, 
she wants her pupils to go as fast as they 
can toward the mastery of the language 
of the hearing child, with its richness of 
vocabulary and variety of expression. On 
the other hand, just because the deaf child 









































learns language differently, the development How 
School for Little Deaf Children that is best suited to him may not be exactly respo 
Residential and Day Pupils. the same as that of the hearing child. If —an 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. there must be a choice, the child’s ability to pianc 
Special attention to children of pre-school age express himself in simple, correct English is hear 
ae a een ae more important than the length of the sen- oa 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. tences which he employs, the extent to 
which he uses subordinate clauses, the va- The 
riety of forms at his command, or the unity lions 
DIRECTORY of his paragraph. No one will deny that it othe 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING is better in the end for the deaf child to use ot 
HARTFORD correctly one or two expressions for a given son, 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, idea than to use six loosely. N 
Hartford, Conn. At the same time it is important that ‘0 \ 
JACKSONVILLE the teacher, in working for this exactness of “wed 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 expression, shall always be thoroughly ae 
Jacksonville, Fla. aware that by the effort to get it she may ai 
PITTSBURGH : be restricting the child’s language in other 9 guch 
pn + ~onimaaa Bidg., respects. If she knows at each step exactly tn h 
TOLEDO how the deaf child compares to one whose FJ 
2313 Ashland Ave., language develops more freely, she may ae 
Toledo, Ohio find points at which she can introduce Mai 
WASHINGTON greater flexibility with only a temporary aM. 
2431 14th St., N. W. loss of exactness. To a large extent, this is the 
Vaniagnn, 2. © the way the hearing child progresses, are 
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Maico Engineer Gives MAICO 





Mi Mlodel Preeision Tesi 


How sensitive is the human ear? It will 
respond to 16 vibrations or cycles a second 
—an octave below the lowest note on a 
piano. And the perfect, normal ear can 
hear a note as high as 16,000 cycles—more 
than two octaves above the highest note 
on the piano. 


The faintest sounds it can detect are mil- 
lions of times weaker than the loudest. No 
other human organ can match the normal 
ear in its ability to interpret wide ranges of 
intensity and pitches. The eye, by compari- 
son, is very limited in range and flexibility. 


No wonder that precision testing is of such 
vital importance in the manufacture of 
hearing aids. For it is only by expert, de- 
tailed testing of every component part that 
a hearing aid may be expected to assist 
such a delicate organ—to provide precision 
in hearing. 


F, J. Faltico, chief engineer of the Maico 
Co., Inc., is shown in the sound room of the 
Maico Laboratories, making a test check of 
a Maico 41 vacuum tube aid, selected from 
the assembly line. All Maico instruments 
are subject to precision tests by expert 
members of the staff. 








The "ACE" vacuum tube 
hearing aid, also manu- 
factured by the Maico 
Co., Inc., is smaller even 
than a playing card — 
small enough to slip easily 
into a man's watch pocket. 
Yet its distinctness, power 
and range is of constant 
amazement to new wear- 
ers. 


Free sample midget vac- 
uum tube, as used in the 
Maico “ACE” unit, will be 
mailed to any hard of 
hearing person upon re- 
quest. Compare its size 
with the tip of your little 
finger! Write Maico 
Company, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 


Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
School re-opens October Ist 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











School for Deaf and Special Children 
Speech Used Exclusively 


Home Atmosphere 
Teacher of Twenty Years’ Experience 
Write for folder 


THE GRATZ HOME SCHOOL 


110 S. Lawn Ave. Bluffton, Ohio 











You’ve saved 
two million lives 


...80 far! 


INCE 1907, when the fight began, 

the tuberculosis death rate has 

been reduced 75%! — by people like you 

buying Christmas Seals. More than two 
million lives have been saved. 


But the battle against this scourge 
must go en. Tuberculosis still kills more 
people between the ages of 15 and 45 
than any other disease. 

Yet it is possible to eliminate com- 
pletely this enemy of mankind, Our 
weapons are Research, Education, Pre- 
vention, Control—made possible by your 
use of Christmas Seals. Get them today. 


eal 


| Buy 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 
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through the misuse of the very forms wh 
mastery is most important for his develo 
ment. But obviously, his broader | 
experience gives him means of co 
his own mistakes that are not available | 
the deaf child. The hearing child can 
allowed to venture further on unce 
ground than would be safe for the deaf, — 

The teacher’s task of striking a sa 
balance between too great restriction in 
use of language forms and unwise freedom 
of expression is a difficult one. Such studies 
as this may help by making a more detailed 
comparison than the teacher herself would 
ever have time to undertake of the points 
at which the language of the deaf child 
diverges from that of the normal child, 
Then, when the teacher must proceed in 
such a way as to increase, for the moment 
at least, the difference between the two, 
she at least does so with full knowledge of 
where she stands. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 598) 


Next to school, she likes movies. She es- 
pecially likes pictures in which there is slow 
dancing. When she saw “Waterloo Bridge” 
she wanted to sit through the picture twice, 
but she was quiet only while the dancing 
was going on. After a picture like that, 
she comes home and starts dancing over 
and over, and I must clap my hands and 
sing for her as she dances. 

Before she lost her hearing, Virginia had 
a good vocabulary, and talked in sentences. 
She knew the rhymes in the alphabet book, 
and such verses as the “Three Little Kit: 
tens,” but now she will not say them, and 
if I show her the pictures in the book and 
offer to read the verses, she walks away. 
She doesn’t pronounce her words as well 
as she did. But she was only two when she 
lost her hearing, so I suppose she forgets 
many things. She is four now. She had 
scarlet fever and double mastoid, and her 
ear drums are totally destroyed. 

I enjoy reading the roundabouts, and 
will be waiting for the next one. 


Mrs. G. W., Illinois. 
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SHEARING PLEASURE 









Duratron 
“| INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 














confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
ees} you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
slow! cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
vice} unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
that | SPicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
over? tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“ Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


ook, home calls except by request. 


and Try “Dutratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
welll “ Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


| C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


and PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__. 


$10.00 














Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III. $35.00 
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Max A. Goldstein, M.D. 

(Continued from page 589) 
titioner alone. Stirring within him was , 
creative mind and a spirit that knew no 
limitations of time and energy. He was 
endowed with a curiosity for knowledge 
which accounted for his versatility. Fey 
moments of his life were wasted. He knew 
and loved the natural sciences; he knew 
and loved music; he knew and loved books, 
prints, drawings and paintings—but most 
of all he knew and loved the handicapped 
child. His slogan was ‘Help the Handi- 
capped Child to Help Himself.’ To them 
he gave a selfless devotion and a fierce in- 
sistence on their rights to whatever as- 
sistance science could give them.” 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 

(Continued from page 619) 
lived in England) that this was an English 
custom. I have a suspicion that it was an 
example of Washington etiquette, but | 
have never been sure! One custom I did 
not alter was my way of handling a knife 
and fork. I was so often laughed at and 
called “finicky” that I had to stick to it 
in self defense! 

Your love of solitary walks reminds me 
of John Masefield’s “Tewkesbury Road.” 
Do you know it? It begins: 

It is good to be out on the road, and going one 
knows not where, 

Going through meadow and village, one knows 
not whither nor why. 

Through the grey light drift of the dust, in the 
keen cool rush of the air, 

Under the flying white clouds, and the broad 
blue lift of the sky. 

Unlike you, I like company when I tramp 
in the country, but I don’t mind eating 
alone—with a book. I find it so hard to 
have a proper meal when I have to be 
watching the lips of the other person! 

M. A. C., Melbourne, Australia. 


Ah, M. A. C., you often strike a kindred 
note! [, too, don’t mind eating alone— 
with a book. Would you believe that I read 
all of Van Loon’s prodigious Life of Rem- 
brandt while eating my meals one summer? 
And I, too, often get tired of “feeling for 
my food,” when I dine with an incessant 
talker. 
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The new Mullin type of connectors 
fitted to moisture-resistant cords, is 
another notable advance in plug de- 
sign, enjoyed exclusively by the users 
glish | of TELEX High Fidelity Hearing 
is an | Aids. It assures noiseless, positive con- 
ut ] | nections. This new Mullin connection 
did plug is engineered and manufactured 
completely at the TELEX Labora- 














he Therapy, American Medical Assn. FREE 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY New folder, “Give Life to Your Heacing, 


Character to Your Voice.” Fill in and mail 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA coupon today! 


Originators of the Wearable vacuum tube NAME ____ 
crystal hearing aid. 
ADDS — 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


ee = °. 
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CPN ae A, pine 
Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 


GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME .. . Wide range of power. 

oh .=...,. Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 

_——_—_z New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY . Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN . , Beautifully stream- 
lined. 

e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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And I love Masefield, though I don’t read 
him as much now as I did when I first dis. 
covered him, and his “early morning 
stasy of life” first thrilled me..... 

I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely 

sea and the sky, a 
And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 

her by. 

His road, “going one knows not where” 
is like Whitman’s “long brown road, | 
ing wherever I choose.” 4 

And that leads naturally to Kipling’s 
“Long Trail,” and Bliss Carman’s “Seq 
Gypsy” and Gerald Gould’s “Wander 
thirst,” and on..... : 

I asked once what Mail Boxers consid: 
ered their favorite “there,” but had few re. 
plies. Perhaps because most of us, at least 
those in the United States and in Australia, 
are glad for the moment to be here. I know 
I am. 
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Sincerely yours, 
Morty MATHER. 





Character Building 
(Continued from page 583) 


continuing the program another year. It 


was urged that teachers and pupils should ~ 


clip from the periodicals provided by the 
school illustrations illustrating the slogans 
as they appeared and preserve them by 
mounting them or pasting them in scrap 
books. It was decided that phrases and 
sentences offered more workable ideas than 
single words. “Are we honest?” is more 
suggestive than the single word “hon- 
esty.” 

The lower classes are not included in 
the program at present, but they see the 
slogans and illustrations extensively dis- 
played in the shops and dining rooms. Thus 
we have started again on our team work in 
character building. 





Marie Mason Earns Doctorate 

At the graduation exercises in June, 
1941, Ohio State University conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Miss 
Marie Mason, Assistant Professor, Speech, 
Voice Science, and Hearing Research Labo- 
ratories. Dr. Mason gave summer courses 
at the University in speech and in the tech- 
niques of visual hearing. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











ALADDIN 


| VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 





THE “MAGIC MICROPHONE” (Size oF a Sttver Dottar) AND 
THE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE AMPLIFIER WHICH IS CON. 
TAINED IN THE “UNIPAK” WITH THE BATTERIES, REACHES 
A NEW HIGH IN CONVENIENCE AND PERFORMANCE. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON 
ns visen scar cum ane 74 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Distributor Franchises Open in Most of U. S. 
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“NOW | CAN HEAR YOU PERFECTLY” 


That’s what many people with impaired 
hearing say when they use the Telephone 
Amplifier. It brings new pleasure and 
convenience. This compact attachment 
can be connected to any telephone. Easily 
adjusted for different hearing needs. 


Inquire at your local telephone 
Business Office for a demonstra- 
tion. They will be glad to arrange 
it—at no obligation to you. 

















“ELECTRO-EAR” 






SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 


ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 


AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 
HEARING AID 


PRICE ONLY - - - - $35.00 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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> KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Freedom of Decision.—Dig out the facts, 
present them truthfully and graphically, then Je 
the people decide for themselves. 

—Pare Lorentz, 











If we would have anything of benefit, 
we must work for it. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


Ambition.—Remember, it is the mind that 


creates. The key to true success is not ambition, | 


Ambition is a very brittle quality. It never lays 
the foundation for greatness. It may teach a man 
to forge ahead for a while in the madness of self. 
glorification, but ultimately it crumbles into 
nothing. Ambitious people are seldom happy, 
and certainly we do not want a success which 
does not bring happiness gud peace. An ambitious 
person may learn to be clever at cheating some- 
one; he may learn the art of “putting something 
over” someone else, but that type of market-value 
success has no substance. We outgrow it; we 
depart from it altogether. 
Swami Paramananda. 


Life and Leisure.—The real business of life 
is Life. Food, clothing and shelter are not life— 
they are the means of life. With many laborers, 
the daily work is not life; it is once more the 
means of life. Men and women live in their minds. 
If leisure means laziness, if leisure means bodily 
pleasure, if leisure means only attendance at 
games and sentimental motion pictures, the mind 
stagnates. 


—William Lyon Phelps. 


Education.—Don’t let them eat their seed- 
corn; don’t let them anticipate, ante-date, and 
be young men before they have finished their boy- 
hood. Let them have the fields and woods and 
their secrets, and the baseball and football, and 
wrestling and brickets, and suck all the strength 
and courage that lie for them in these games; let 
them ride bareback and catch their horse in the 
pasture, let them hook and spear their fish, and 
skin a post and trap a woodchuck, before they 
begin to dress like collegians and sing in seren- 
ades and make polite calls. 

—Emerson’s Journals, 1856. 


A man without mirth is like a wagon with- 
out springs, in which one is caused a disagreeable 
jolt by every pebble over which it passes. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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October, 1941 


Are You a Victim of ‘’ VOWEL BANGING”? 


Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 
with its patented frequency control. 


This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
consonant sounds, has in many instances solved the difficulties of 
those who ‘“‘hear’’ but do not ‘‘understand."’ Why not see for your- 
self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 NORTH HENDERSON @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, a, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 

It’s good. In fact it’s unique: It utilizes in an 
original manner the theories of language-teaching used 
in the public schools and in universities. 

Price, $6.00 postpaid 

Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 

Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 


KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHFLDREN, GRADE II.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR INIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth fer the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice — 

Section of highest‘quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 














SE a LOE eR $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 

Books III and IV $6.50 

Books I, II, III, and IV $10.50 





All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
Room 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicage, Illinois 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Beginners and Advanced Lessons. 
Courses. 





Teacher Training 
Voice and Speech Improvement. Further 
information on request. 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Abnormal.—The school inspector was pay. 
ing @ visit to a very much over-crowded school. 





“Any abnormal children in your class?” he in. | 


quired of one harassed-looking ‘teacher. 
“Yes,” she replied, with knitted brow. “Two 
of them have beautiful manners.” 


Spring in the Air!—Riding down on the 
streetcar, Blivens took a seat beside the Judge, 
who is somewhat hard of hearing. “Fine day, 
today, Judge,” he said. “Spring in the air.” 
“What was that?” asked the Judge, putting a 
hand behind his ear. “I said ‘Spring in the air 
today’,” repeated Blivens. “Eh?” said 
still puzzled. “SPRING IN THE AIR!” shouted 
Blivens. The Judge looked startled. “But why 


should I?” he demanded. 


Caught Red-Handed. — A little old lady 
boarded a bus and took a seat immediately behind 
the driver, says the Boston Globe. People got on, 
dropped coins in the box and sat down, but the 
old lady never took her eyes off the man at the 
wheel. Near the end of the run she stood up to 
get off. As the driver opened the door for her 
she leaned over to him and said: 


“Young man, you'll come to no good. Three | 


times since I got on this bus I’ve seen you reach 
down and empty that box and put the money in 
your pocket. Repent before it is too late.” 


Civil Service.—aA recent Civil Service exami- 
nation question was this: “If it takes 20 men to 
mow a field in 8 hours, how long will it take 
15 men to mow the same field?” One candidate 
was too smart to be fooled by such a question. 
“As the field had already been mowed by the 20 
men,” he wrote, “the 15 men could not mow it 
in any case.” 


The Question.—A father was giving his son 
a lecture, trying to convince the young man that 
he should mend his ways. “I shall not be with 
you always,” said the father, gravely. “Suppose 
I should be taken from you suddenly—what would 
become of you, my boy?” 

“Well,” said the son, thoughtfully, “I’d stay 
here. It seems to me that the question is: What 
would become of you?” 


The thing to do is begin.—We like to think 
we would live differently if we had it to do over. 
Why not begin? 

—Roy L. Smith. 


he Judge, | 
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